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The  firft  feciion  of  this  performance  relates  to  the  method  of 
treating  calculous  complaints.  It  confifts  principally  in  a  re¬ 
commendation  of  cryftallifed  natron,  deprived,  by  gentle  dry, 
jng,  of  part  of  the  water  of  crylVallifation,  formed  into  pills  with 
the  addition  of  foap.  This  preparation  was  firft  fuggefted  by 
an  attempt  to  difeover  a  cheap  fubftrtute  for  the  aqua  mephitica 
alkalina,  the  merits  of  which,  as  an  ufeful  remedy  in  grave!, 
arc  well  eftablilhed.  On  trial  this  was  found  to  anfwer  per- 
feAly  well.  Several  cafes  are  mentioned  where  its  ufe,  even 
during  a  fhbrt  time,  afforded  the  moft  decided  relief,  and  occa- 
fioncd  the  difeharge  of  numerous  finall  calculi.  In  repeated  in- 
ftances  the  Dodlor  has  found  that  the  ufe  of  ftale  beer  has  occa- 
fioned  a  nephritic  parqxyfm.  Hence  an  abftinence  from  malt 
liquor  is  the  only  dietetic  regulation  he  recommends  to  his 
patients. 

The  obfervations  on  feurvy,  obcfity,  &c.  are  introduced  as 
follows :  ‘  In  one  or  two  difeafes  the  patient  is  apparently  di- 

•  refted  by  a  fort  of  inftineft  to  the  means  of  cure  5  in  all  other 

•  inftances,  remedies  .muft  have  been  the  pure  bounty  of  acci- 

•  dent.  A  few  fails,  however,  would  fet  fpeculation  to  work; 
^  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  fubftances  capable  of  pro- 

•  ducing  changes  on  the  living  fyftem  increafed,  the  data  for 

•  arialogical  rcafoning  in  medicine  were  multiplied.  It  is,  in 

•  fail,  only  by  feizing  thofe  new  analogies,  which  are  offered 
^  from  time  to  time  by  difeoveries  in  the  phyfical  fciences,  that 

•  we  can  hope  to  improve  the  art  of  medicine.  Nor  will  any 
^  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  comprehend  this  fimple  truth, 

•  require  an  apology  for  attempts  to  form  new  combinations  of 

•  this  fort.* 

Influenced  by  thefe  ideas;  Dr.  Beddoes  has  endeayoured  to 
apply  fome  of  the  late  difeoveries  in  chemical  phllofophy  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  of  difeafe.  ‘  For  fcveral  years  paft,*  he 
obferves^  ‘  I  have  been  attempting  to  difeover  fome  part  of  ths 
^  effeils  of  oxygene  air  upon  the  animal  economy :  it  appeared 
^  likely  that  its  abundance  or  deficiency  would  fenfibly  affc(ft  the 
^  health,  and  that  the  chemical  compofition  of  the  fluids  and 

•  folids  of  the  living  body,  would  influence  tfieir  properties  net 

•  lefs  than  the  properties  of  dead  matter,  though  perhaps  not 

•  exa£lly  in  the  fame  way.  In  fome  inftances  I  thought  I  per- 
^  ceivea  as  much  certainty  as  either  could  be  expcdled,  or  is  any 

•  where  to  be  found  in  medical  reafonings ;  and  in  others  there 

•  :4)peared  a  faint  glimmering  of  probability,  where  total  dark- 

•  riefs  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  feurvy  (fea  feurvy)  I  have 
^  long  conftdercd  as  offering  an  application  6f  the  pneumatic 

ebemiftry,  nearly  as  direct  and  beautiful  as  the  phenomena  of 
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*  refplration ;  and  It  would  be  cafv  to  prove,  by  the  teftimony 
«  of  dirfcrcnt  perfons,  that  1  had  long  fuppofed  this  difeafe  to 
‘  be  owing  to  a  gradual  abftraftion  of  oxygene  from  the  whole 
«  fyftem,  juft  as  death  is  produced  in  drowning,  by  withhold- 
«  ing  all  at  once  the  fame  fubftance  from  that  blood  which  is  to 

*  pafs  to  the  poftcfior  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  proofs  of  this 
‘  theory  feemed  equally  fimplc  and  ftrong;  the  livid  colour  of 
‘  the  blood,  and  the  l^rge  livid  fpots  which  are  fo  often  fpread 
^  over  the  furface  of  the  body,  left  little  room  to  doubt  of  tho- 

I  ‘  abfence  of  oxygene  ;  and  .the  recovery  of  the  fick,  by  the  ad- 
I  t  miniftration  of  acids,  and  by  a  vegetable  diet,  afford  a  fort  of 
‘  confirmation  fimilar  to  that. which  is  derived  from  chemical 
I  ‘  fynthefis  5  for  no  fubftances  are  better  calculated  than  acids  at 

*  leaft,  to  impart  oxygene  to  the  fyftem  j  they  contain  it  in  abun- 
1  *  dance,  and  they  eatily  part  with  it.* 

!  Such  is  the  DcxSlor’s  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  fea  feurvy,  a 
difeafe  whofe  proximate  caufe  has  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  medical  writers;  for  although  the  circumftances  which  in¬ 
duce  this  complaint  have  long  been  accurately  ftated,  and  al¬ 
though  we  perceive 'that  they  have  fome  general  analogy,  yet 
the  mode  in  which  they  influence  the  fyftem,  fo  as  to  produce 
the  fymptoms  conftituting  this  difeafe,  is  ftill  matter  of  contro- 
verfy.  Dr.  Milman  attributes  it  to  a  diminution  of  the  vital 
principle.  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  Dr.  Trotter  in  his  late  publica¬ 
tion  on  feurvy,  between  whofe  ideas  there  is  a  wonderful  fimi- 
larity,'confidering  that,  previous  to  publication,  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  each  other’s  opinions,  conceive  that  feurvy  arifes  from 
an  abftraAion  of  the  oxygenous  principle;  and  Dr.  Girtanner, 

;  for  whofe  notions  Dr..  Beddoes  jippcars  to  have  confiderable 
I  refpeef,  conceives  that  feurvy  is  produced  by  a  fuperabundance 
I  oxygene,  or  hyperoxygenation  of  the  fyftem,  arifing  from  a 
!  long-continued  abftradlion  of  the  common  ftimuli.  And  if  wc 
allow  with  him,  that  the  principle  of  irritability  and  oxygene^ 

I  are  the  fame,  his  theory  promifes  to  explain  the  nature,  and  to 
;  point  out  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  in  a  manner  fully  as  (atif- 
liftory  as  any  other. 

I  With  a  view  of  fupporting  the  idea  of  its  arifing  from  ab- 
ftraftion  of  oxygene,  the  Doftor  endeavours  to  prove,  but  wc 
think  not  fucceTsfully,  that  the  contaminated  air  on  board  of 
Ihip,  has  confiderable  influence  in  producing. feurvy.  Surely  if 
there  is  any  clafs  of  men  that  habitually  breathe  a  purer  air  than 
t>thcrs,  it  IS  failors  when  at  fea;  whether  we  confider  the  gene¬ 
ral  purity  of  the  atmofpbere  fuperiheumbent  on  the  ocean,  or 
the  fmall  proportion  of  time  palled  by  them' below  deeje.  Nor 
Jo  we  find  that  feurvy  is  the  difeafe  which  generally  occurs  in 
fitu^ons  y^erc  thf  air  muft  be  much  mgre  cgntaoiinatci^  as 
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in  crowded  j  iils  or  hofpitdls.  The  inefiicacy  of  the  minerali 
acids  too,  in  curing  or  even  checking  this  complaint,  as  we| 
learn  from  Dr.  Lind  and  Dr.  I'rotter’s  works,  *  weighs  alfol 
againft  the  idea  of  its  arifing  from' a  deficiency  of  the  oxygenous! 
principle,  which  they  ought  amply  to  fupply.  Even  fea*ialt,  off 
which  (ailors  are  neceflluted  to  uL  abundance,  ought  to  affbrj^ 
this  principle  in  plenty,  ^ppoiirtg  it  to  be  deCompofed  in  the| 
ftomach,  which  we  believe  is  the  cafe.  Scurvy  is  a-  difeafc| 
much  connected  with  the  (late  lOf  the  mind,  as  well  as  bodv.f 
It  occurs  in  large  (hips,  and  particularly  among  imprefied  crE 
difeontented  men,  and  in  befieged  garrifons,  where  the  enliven- [’ 
ing  imprefiions  of  hope  and  deiire,  that  agitate  the  human  minjt 
in  general  life,  give  way  to  melancholy  and  dcfpair.  And  I 
where,  in  place  of  that  variety  of  food  which  na  ture  Teems  to| 
have  defigncJ  for  man,  they  are  confined  to  one  fort,  and  of| 
that  perhaps  hardly  a  fufficiency.  One  reafon  probably  why' 
Captain  Cook’s  men  were  fo  free  from  feurvy,  was  that  the  ge¬ 
nerally*  known  object  of  purfuit  in  which  every  man  voluntarily 
iniercfted  himfelf  kept  hope  conliantly  awa^e,  whilft  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  the  erew  found  themfelves  treated  by  their  ofR- 
cers  fupported  their  fpirits.  Among  the  officers  aboard  of  Clip, 
who  have  greater  variety  uf  pn.vifions,  and  more  mental  aSi- 
vity,  feurvy  rarely  appears.  But  had  the  air  much  influence, 
this  difference  (hould  not  take  place,  for  to  that  they  are  ex- 
pofed  in  common  with  the  men.  Till' we  become  more  accu¬ 
rately  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  animation,  with  which 
feurvy  appears  to  be  clofcly  connected,  we  fliall  probably  remain 
Ignorant  of  tire  intimate  nature  of  this  complaint.  But  vital 
ailion  appears  to  be  fomething  very  different  from  anyrchymical 
procefs  hitherto. difeoveredj  for  Kving  matter  refifts  all  chymica! 
decompofition.  ^ 

Obefity,  Dr.  Beddoes  imagines,  is  likewife  connected  with  a 
diminution  of  the  oxygenous  principle.  It  is  a  curious  obfer- 
vation,  quoted  from  Dr.  Trotter,  that  among  the  negroes  in  a 
flave  fhip,  an  incrcafe  of  fat  was  a  general  precurfor  of  feurvy; 
obefitj  being  to  feurvy*  what  cahexy  is  to  dropfy.  The  effech 
of  acids  in  producing  the  contrary  ftate,  or  emaciation,  corro¬ 
borate  this  opinion.  That  increafe  of  fat  frequently  accom¬ 
panying  difpncea,  the  Do6lor  confiders  as  proceeding  from  the 
defect  of  oxygenation  by  the  lungs;  as  alfo  the  habirual*  fatncls 
of  children,  wHofe  lungs,  for  fome  time ’after  birth,  are  pronablv 
not  fuiiiciently  expanded.  Thefc  obfervations  arc  extended  all^ 
to  the  caufes  of  obefity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  ‘  VVe  knmv,^ 
fays' the  Dodlor,  ‘  that  vegetables  are  capable  of  formingvl^ 

♦  nearly  refcmbling  thefe  of  the  animal  kingdom.  I'bus  vv'e 

*  have  the  fuet  of  the  crotofr  felirrfugumy  the  butter  of  the 
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%  ia/lylifera^  and  of  the  butyrim  cacao.  When  from  a  more 

*  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  vve  (hall  be  better  able  to 
«  apply  the  laws  of  organic  bodies  to  the  accommodation  as  well 

*  as  the  preferVation  of  life,  may  we  not  by  regulating  the  ve- 
‘  getable  functi  ons,  teach  our  woods  and  hedges  to  fupply  us 
^  with  butter  and  tallow’ ?  Thus  our  paflurcs  and  meadows,  the 
‘  moll  fertile  fpots  in  every  country,  would>  many  of  them,  be 
‘  gained  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  immrdiate  food  of  man. 

‘  And  how  many  milli  ns  of  inhabitants  more  might  Britain 
‘  maintain,  if  we  could  feed  upon  the  immedia  e  produce  of 

*  the  foil?  How  many  tons  of  vegetable  food  arc  condenfed  into 
‘  every, fat  ox?’ 

With  refpefk  to  the  cure  of  confumption,  the  Do£lor  ob- 
fervesj  that  experience  cannot  objccl  to  any  new  fprculatioi^ 
that  may  be  offered  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  this  com¬ 
plaint,  as  we  are  at  prefent  equally  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  its  . 
cure.  Tqclais  it  with  fcrophulous  compLdnts  is  faying  no¬ 
thing.  Scrophula  is  a  vague  term,  without  any  precife  mean¬ 
ing;  nor  is  the  mode  of  curit)g  thofe  fores  which  every  one 
Would  term  fcrophulous,  by  any  means  fixed  on  certain  prin¬ 
ciples;  the  only  fa£l  we  are  in  pofieffion  of  capable  of  throwing 
lighten  this  fubjedt,  is  the  eftlft  of  pregnancy  in  arrefting  the 
progrefs  of  phthius.*  ‘  I  had  repeatedly  attempted,’  fays  the 
Dodor,  ‘  to  proceed  through  the  obfeurity  by  the  help  of  this 
‘  clue,  but  in  vain.  Thave  lately  had  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
‘  tunity  of  obferving  this  effed  of  pregnancy,  but  could  fix  on 
‘  no^plaufible  fuppontion  with  which  I  might  compare  the  phe- 
‘  nomena.  At  laft,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  difeafe  having  re- 
‘  turned  and  delfroyed  the  patient,  the  fqllowlng  fuppolition  oc- 
‘  curred:  the  fo^tus  ha^  ks  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the 

*  mother  througft  the  placenta.  During  pregnancy  there  feems 
to  be  no  provifion  for  the  reception  of  an  unafual  quantity  of 
oxygene;  on  the  contrary,  in  confequence  of  the  impeded 
adion  of  the  diaphragm,  lefs  and  lefs  ihould  be  continually 

^  taken  in  by  the  lungs^  If  therefore  a  fomewhat  diminifhed 
‘  proportion  *  of  oxygene  be  the  effedt  of  pregnancy,  may  not 
this  be  the  way  in  which  it  arrefts  the  progrefs  of  phthifis ;  and 
^  if  fo,  is  there  not  an  excefs  of  oxygene  m  the  fyi^em  of  con., 
fumptive  perfons?  and  may  we  not,  by  purfuing'this  idea,  dif^ 
cover  a  cure. for  this  fatal  diforder  ?’* 

;  Manv.  other  circumftances,  as  the  dark  col  our  gf  the  fkin  of 
f  the  abdomen,  and  the  inftindive  appetite  for  vegetables  and 
rfruit,  which  occur  during  pregnancy,  giv(;  feafon  to  fufpedk 
^  a  diminution  of  oxygene  in  the  fyllefn;  while  the  clear  fibrid 
hue  of  the  hedic  countenance,  the  tranfparcncy  of  the  edges  of 
fingers,  and  the  rednefs  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  iucreafing 
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with  the  progrHs  of  the  difeafe,  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  a  {late 
diametrically  oppofite  occurs  in  confumption.  The  idea  of  the 
excefs  of  oxygcnc  caufing,  or  at  leaft  preceding  phthifis,  fug, 
gefls  a  mode  of  cure  calculated  to  induce  an  oppofite  ftate  of 
the  fyftem.  ‘  Not  only  falted  meat,  but  an  oily  diet  may  be 
tried.  It  will  not,  however,  avail  us  much  folely  to  cutoff 
the  fupply  cf  oxygene  by  the  ftomach.  The  lungs  themfclves 
being  difeafed,  and  alfo  being  the  moft  copious  fourcc  of 
•oxygene,  it  would  be  moft  advantageous  to  fupply  them  with 
an  air  fuited  to  our  purpofej  fuch  an  air  (hould  be  mixed, 
either  with  an.  additional  quantity  of  azotic  or  with  hydrogene 
air,  which  feems  to  have  no  irritating  quality,  and  has  been 
found  to  have  the  power  of  darkening  the  colour  of  the  blood,’ 
But  of  the  nature  and  fuccefs  of  this  pradice  our  next  article 
will  afford  a  better  opportunity  to  judge,  where  an  accountof 
Its  application,  in  fome  cafes  of  phthifis,  will  be  found. 

The  remainder  of  this  peiformance  treats  of  catarrh;  the 
frequency  of  which,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  catching  ccH 
is  attributed  in  g^eat  meafure  to  the  variablenefs  of  our  climate, 
but  ftill  more  to  the  improper  manner  in  which  we  manage 
ourfelves  after  expofure  to  cold  or  moifturc.  ‘  In  catarrh, 
^  whatever  be  the  degree  of  inflammation,  from  the  flighted 
^  affedion  of  the  noftrils  or  cheft  to  the  moft  acute  pleurify,  it 
^  never  takes  place,  unlefs  we  pafs  too  fuddenly  into  a  compa- 
^  ratlvely  warm  atmofpherc,  or  apply  a  ftimulus  equivalent  to 

*  heat.  The  feveriftinefs,  the  internal  glow,  the  drynefs  ct 
^  the  noftrils,  the  hujkinefs  of  the  bronchije,  are  never  felt  while 

we  remain  in  the' cold,  they  fpeedily  come  on  after  entering  a 
^  warm  room.  Perfons  who  can  recoiled  their  paft,  or  wir 

*  attend  to  their  future  fenfation?,  will  eafily  be  convinced  o 
^  the  truth  of  this  Ample  and  falutary  theory.^  The  only  moce 
to  guard  againft  this  malady  in  this  country,  the  pregnant  fourc 
of  fo  many  others,  is  to  modify  our  clothing  by  wearing  a  pro 
per  proportion  of  woollen  at  leaft  over  our  linen,  which  bein^' 
a  flow  condudor  of,  will  in  fome  meafure  guard  againft  the  va 
xlability  of  our  climate.* 

The  following  ohfervations  conclude  this  fubjed :  ‘  Amor- 
the  richer  clafs  this  fatal  difeafe  (phthifis perhaps  would  D 
lefs  common,  did  they  not,  by  a  ftrange  infatuation,  take  th 
moft  cffcdual  fteps  to  contrad  it.  If  a  greater  proportion  c 
females  fall  vidims  to  it,  is  it  not  becaufe/lofing  fight  ino^« 
than  men  of  its  primary  purpqfe,  they  regulate  their  dre; 
folely  by  fantaftic  ideas  of  elegance.^  If  happily  our  regr 
{Lould  rccal  the  age  of  chivalry,  to  break  the  fpell  of  fafbi; 
would  be  an  achievement  worthy  the  moft  gallant  of  our 
tore  knight's*  Coinmon^fenfe  has  always  failed  in 
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<  adventure  ;  and  our  ladie^i  alas!  arc  dill  compelled,  whenever. 
^  the  cnchantrefs  waves  her  wand,  to  expofe  themfelvcs,  half 

<  undrefled,  to  the  fogs  and  frofts  of  our  ifland/ 

In  this  performance  many  new  and  ingenious  ideas  are 
darted,  which  promife  fair  to  lead  to  ufeful  improvements  in 
the  pradlice  of  phyfic.  We  fincerely  wifh  that  they  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  all  the  fuccefs  the  author  feems  to  exped,  in  reliev¬ 
ing  or  curing  fome  difeafes  the  moft  fatal  of  any  incident  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  the  more  to  be  lamented  becaufe  they  generally 
cut  off,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  moft  valuable  and  ingenious 
individuals  of  both  fexes,  at  a  time  when  life  is  dearelt  to  its  pof- 
feffor,  and  moft  ufeful  to  fociety: — a  wifli  only  to  be  realifed  by 
futuic  and  multifarious  experience.  It  is  not  without  confider- 
ablc  fatisfa£lion  that  we  find,  in  the  courfe  of  this  performance, 
fome  degree  of  juftice  done  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Brown,  a 
man,  whatever  might  be  hie  perfonal  faults  or  failings,  certainly 
poflefled  of  very  eminent  abilities  ;  and  whofe  doctrines,  without 
any  other  recommendation  or  fupport  than  their  own  merit,  have 
gradually  difFufed  tbemfelvcs,  and  at  thrs  time  certainly  influence 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country ;  by  a  writer 
whole  abilities  enable  him  to  judge,  and  whofe  education  and 
fituation  in  life  forbid  the  idea  of  any  partiality.  VVe  agree  with 
Df.  Beddoes  in  thinking  that  ‘  pofterity  may  reproach  an  age 

*  in  which  a  man,  polTeucd  of  powers  fo  fuperior,  and  fo  nobly 
‘  exerted,  was  brow-beaten,  defamed,  almoft  perfecuted,  and 
‘  left  to  perifli  in  extreme  penury.* 

Art.  II,  j1  Letter  to  Ernfmus  Darwin^  M,  D.  on  a  new  Me* 
tbod  of  treating  PulMnary  Confumption^  and  fome  other  Diforders 
hitherto  found  incurable.  By^  Thomas  Beddoes^  M*  D.  8vo. 
IS.  Murray^  London,  1793. 

|N  this  letter  Dr.  Beddoes  mentions  the  practical  refult,  as  far 
as  he  has  hitherto  experienced  it,  of  the  plan  for  the  cure  of 
phthifis,  the  outlines  of  which  were  given  in  the  work  laft  no¬ 
ticed.  Phthifis,  he  thinks,  is  very  evidently  divided  into  two 
fpccies ;  to  one  of  which  the  treatment  alluded  to  is  particularly 
fuited.  This  fpecies  he  terms  the  florid  confumption,  and  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  follows  :  ‘  It  is  in. this  fpecies,  efpecially  during  its 
‘  approach  and  towards  its  commencement,  that  wc  perceive 
‘  at  the  time  of  the  acceflions  of  feverilhnefs,  the  vivid  rednefs 
‘  of  the  cheeks,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  permanent 'rednefs 

•  of  the  lips,  of  the  tongue,  and  fauces.  Indeed,  thefe  parts, 
‘  fince  I  have  been  at  pains  to  examine  them  very  attentively, 
?  uniformly  fugg^^  to  me  the  idea  of  meat  reddened  by 

■  F  4  *  ^  faltpetrc* 
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^  faltpetre.  The  eyes  too^  in  fuch  cafes,  are  remarkably 
‘  for  their  vivacity.  The  blued  difeharged  by  epillraxis,  or 
‘  haemoptyfis,  has  a  colour  evidently  mere  florid  than  uiual.  In 
^  the  latter,  indeed,  which  in  healthy  perfons  is  a  rare  occur- 

*  rence,  we  have  not  many  opportunities  of  remarking  Uiis  dif^ 
‘  ference  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  ;  but  in  the  fpuntaneous 

*  bleedings  at  the  nofe  that  fo  frequently  take  place,  both  in  in- 

*  cipient  and  confirmed  phthifis,  we  fee  the  blood  much  brighter 
than  when  it  flows  from  healthy  perfons,  in  conflquence  of 

*  accidental  violence.* 

-  A  mixture  of  the  hydrogene  with  the  pure  or  oxygenous  air, 

*  the  Doeftor  has  found  beft  calculated  for  relieving  fome  of  the 
•moft  diflrefling  fymptoms  in  that  fpecies  of  phthifis  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  firft  cafe  in  which  he  made  trial  of  it,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe  W'as  too  far  advanced  to  allow  any  hopes  of 
a  complete  recovery.  And,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  uf,d  at  that  time  to  furnifti  the  airs,  the  patient  had  by  no 
means  fufHciently  frequent  opportunities  of  ufing  them.  But 
even  from  their  partial,  and  frequently  interrupted  ufe,  the 
greateft  relief  was  experienced,  and  the  unhappy  fufFerer  was 
perpetually  foliciting  to  be  allowed  to  'breathe  the  modified  air 
more  frequently,  as  well  as  to  have  it  more  reduced  in  purity. 
The  following  cafe  is  more  fatisfaclory : . 

•  Sin^c  my  apparatus  has  been  at  all  fit  for  ufc,  I  have  employed 
‘hydrogehe  air  in  one  pulmonic  cafe  j  and  the  refiilt  has  bten  latif- 
factory.  A  f  erfon  of  fair  complexion,  and  dark  eyes,  had’been  for 
fome  time  paft  fubjeCl  to  attacks  of  haemoptyfis,  .attended  with  diffp- 
roea,  fcveie  coughing,  and  pain  in  the  thorax.  On  a  late  feizurc 

*  of  this  kind,  1  advifed  the  ule  of  modified  air.’  The  pulfe.was  hard, 
from  an  hundred  and  four  to  an  hundred  and  eight.  The  counte¬ 
nance  was  much  flufhed^  the  fkin  dry  and  hot,  with  confiderable 
febrile  rigor.  All  her  feelings  the  fame  as  at  the  commencement  of 
former  feizurcs.  She  began  by  breathing  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix 

.  cubic  inches  of  air  :  of  which  forty- four,  nearly  one-eighth,  was  hy¬ 
drogene  air  from  fleam  and  red-hot  iron.  I'his  quaniiiy  (he  con- 
fumed  in  fifteen  minutes.  When  flie  fat  down  to  infpire,  fhe  had 
‘very  acute  pains  under  the  fternum,  which  entirely  fubfided  vvLile 
Ihc  was  breathing.  The  pain  afterwards  returned,  but  with  Itfs  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  upon  infpiring  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  fevf- 
ral  time*  a  day,  for  three' days,  it  entirely  di  fappeared  with  the  other 
fymptoms.  It  had  before  occurred  to  me  that  air  of  a  reduced 
dard  would  be  extremely  beneficial  in  flhenic  infiamtnation ;  andl 
am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  by  this  inflance.’ 

The  experiment  w'hich  the  Doftor  made  upon  himfelf,  by 
breathing,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  air  of  a*  high  itan- 
dard  4  f  purity,  may  be  reckoned  the  converfe  of  the  above,  ns 
4  induced 'many  lymptoms  of  approaching .  phthifisl  Tc  is 
;  ^xtreiTicIy 
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extrfrtielv  curious  and  intercfting^  but  too  long  to  extraS.^. 
Certainly  it  is  not  unreaionable  to  fuppofe,  thar,^  as  we  know 
the  principal  funilion  of  the  lungs  is  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  if 
when  they  are  in  a  difealed  Jia:e  we  can  diminUb  the  frequency 
or  nccclSty  of  this  operation,  ulceration  of  their  fubftance  vvili 
be  more  at  liberty  to  heal.  But  whether,  the  abftraction  of  th^ 
ufual,  and  {perhaps  necedary  quantity  of  a  principle  fo  intimately 
couneited  with  life,  may  not  induce  other  dangerous  maladies^ 
lemaL'.s  vet  to  be  aleertaincd.  An  anfwcr  to  this,  and  to  many 
I  cthtT  queries,  which  fo  great  an  innovation  in  the  practice  of 
[  phyfic  cannot  fail  to  fuggeit,  we  muft  expedt  front  Dr.  Btddoc^^ 

I  who  has  promifed  to  the  public  a  fpeedy  communication  of  the 
i  reliilt  of  his  experience. 

-  •  ■■  ’■  V.  I.  ■*  — 

i 

,  TVRT.  III.  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica ;  cr^  Formula  for  the  Ufe 
of  Surgeons  \  including^  among  a  Var  e*y  of  Remedies  adapted  in 
the  private  Pradiice  of  the  moji  eminent  of  the  Pr  fejfion^  all  the 
principal  Formula  of  the  different  H  fpitals.  pp«  1^5.  l2mo« 
2s.  bd.  Robinfons.  London,  1794. 

i  •  .  *  . 

the^nature  and  defign  of  this  publication  the  author  him- 
^  felf  gives  the  following  accouiit:' 

^  It  is  a  fadl  of  which  every  medical  nian  muft  be  aware,  that,  I|i 
the  pharniacopoeias  already  extant,  a  very  i.  confidcrahle  number  of 
formulse  are  irickided  for  the  p  rticular  uie  of  furgeems,  and  many  of 
thefe  happen  to  be  luch  as  individuals  do  rot  alrogether  approve.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  very  reafonabJy  difputcd.  v\hether  the  learned  bo. 
dies  who  have  for  a  ferierof  years^fent  forth  their  infiruCtJuns  on  fhis 
fubjed,  be  actually  competent  to  the  lafk  of  dire<5ling  vvliat  remedies 
are  adapted  to  the  praiftice  of  a  branch  of  the  healing  art  with  which 
they  profefs  to  have  no  acquaintance  whatever;  and  they  would  per- 
hap' have  done  well,  had  they  acknowledged  this  incoiuf  etercy,  by 
leaving  entirely’ out  of  their  new  editions  the  few  topxal  remedies 
that  are  at  prelent  included  in  them.  The  defign  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  alluded  to,  and  to  futnifli  the  chi- 
rurgical  praditiorcr  with  a  complete  colledion  of  ihofe  formulae, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  profcftional  engagements,  he  muft  nc- 
'pcflarily.  in  need  of,  , 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  theory  of  Chirurgica!  Pharmacy  %  % 
work  at  this  time,  in  a  great  meafure,  obfolcte,  ai.d  dlfgfaced  alfo 
With  receipts  for  cofmetics  and  ether  ridiculous  cornpofuions,  nothing 
of  this*  kind  has* been  attempted.  The  practice  of  the  dif^rent  hojpitaTi 
has  indeed  been  the  lubjed  of  a  fomewliat  iarer  publication  ;  but  its 
.known  inaccuracy,  the  unfcientific  way  in  which  it  is  put  together# 
,fnd  the  very  few  chirurgica]  remedies  included  in  it,  afford  ihc  prac- 
WifiWr  a  very  fcanty.lh|iie  of  information.  In  the  preient  wo^-k  ps^r- 
*  -  '  *  *  iiculat 
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tkular  care  has  been  taken  admit  only  fuch  formulx  «ls  are  appli, 
cable  to  furgcry,  and  ot  ihofe  none  but  really  ufcful  and  efficacioui 
remedies.  Where  this  rule  is  difregarded  at  leaft,  it  is  only  on  the 
authority  of  fome  eminent  pxaflUioacr,  whofe  partiality  to  a  pariicQ. 
lar  remedy,  has  been  grounded  on  a  long  experience  of  its  good 
cfTefls,  and  whofe  name  lurniftics  a  fort  of  fanflion  for  its  intro^ 
du^ion. 

‘  In  the  nomenclature  as  drift  an  attention  is  paid  as  the  cafe 
would  admit,  to  the  plan  very  properly  purfued  by  the  London  Col. 
lege ;  but  in  fome  few  cafes,  as  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  it  hai 
been  found  imprafticable. 

*  Since  the  praftice  of  forgery  unavoidably  embraces  many  of  the 

remedies  of  the  phyLcian,  it  has  alfo  been  found  neceffary  to  pay; 
degree  of  attention  to  them ;  but  this  is  done  to  no  farther  an  ex. 
tent  than  the  cuftoms  of  medical  furgery  may  be  fuppofed  to  warrant, 
To  all  the  fjrmulc  direftly  taken  from  the  College,  a  dilUnguiOilng 
mark  has  been  affixed.  The  more  operofe  of  thele,  as  the  chymical 
preparations,  &c.  are  merely  named,  and  their  ufes,  in  a  concilc 
way,  pointed  out.  The  more  pharmaceutical  compofuions,  as  thi 
collyria,  liniments,  unguents,  are  detailed,  and  their  mode^of 
application  fpoken  of.  Laftly,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  ffiat 
Cheselden’s  S/j:rt  Ej/ay  toixardi  a  Pharmacopceia  Chirurgica,  an. 
nexed  to  Le  Drarps  Opetationsy  lurnilhed  the  general  hint  for  the  pre- 
fent  publication,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  of  fome  utility  to 
the  furgical  praftitioner.*  ^  • 

For  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  executed,  a  reference 
inay  he  made  to  the  following  extrafts : ' 

MNJECTIO  VINI  RUBRL 

R  Vini  rubri  unc.  xij. 

Aquae  purae  unc.  iv.  mifee. 

*  This  is  the  injeftioh^ recommended  by  Mr.  Earle  in  the  cure  of 
the  hydrocele.  If  the  tumour  be  .very  large,  he  direfts  it  to  be 
emptied,  and  the  water  fuffered  to  accumulate  till  about  fix  ouncci 
arc  collcfted.  It  is  then  to  be  tapped  in  the  common  way,  and  as 
much  of  the  red  wine  injeftion,  made  blood  warm,  is  to  be  thrown 
in  through  the  canula  of  the  trocar  as  will  diftend  the  tumour  to  iu 
original  fize.  It  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there  for  about  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  after  .which  it  is  to  be  prefled  out,  and,  if  the  fubfequent  in* 
flammation  prove  con fiderable,  a  common  poultice  is  to  be  had  rc- 
courfe  to.  It  appears,  from  experiments  made  by  other  praftitionersi 
that  the  cute  ia  this  cafe  is  lefs  to  be  attributed  to  the  materials 
which  compofe  this  injedion,  than  to  the  mere  circumftancc  of  Jui- 
dtnh  redi funding  the  fack  :  air^  the  water  of  the  hydrocele,  and  other 
liquids^  having  fucceeded  equally  well  when  this  circumftancc  has 

been  attendcxl  to  .  . 

'  KALI 

*  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  a  note  p.  141  of  his  Efiayon  thcDropfri 
jublilbcd  m  i7(5,  fpcaks  of  this  mode  of  radically  curing  t)K 

bydroceki 
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*  This  is  a  moft  powerful  cauftic,  and  perhaps  the  nr.oft  ufeful,  for 
that  reafon,  of  any  employed  in  furgery.  It  atts  immediacy  on  be* 
ing  applied  to  a  living  part>  and,  in  that  refpedl*  has  the  advantage 
of  thofe  fubftances  which  require  to  be  applied  for  a  length  of  tinie^ 
and  whofe  a<ition  of  courfe,  is  left  more  to  accident.  In  the  ftate  dU 
re^ed  by  the  College,  it  has  a  difpofition  to  liquify,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  inconvenient ;  but  it  has  been  improved  in  this  refped  by  a  fpe- 
cies  of  adulteration  praclifed  by  the  chymids,  who  introduce  a  fmall 
proportion  of  unflaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  and  thus  give  the  llicki 
into  which  it  is  formed  a  fuitable  degree  of  folidity. 

*  Its  principal  ufe  is  for  opening  abfcelTes  and  venereal  buboes; 
and  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  as  follows :  The  cau flic,  being  fljghtly 
moiftened  at  the  end  with  a  little  water,  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
thinned,  mod  prominent,  and  mod  depending  part  of  the  tumor.  Its 
immediate  efted  will  be  to  dedroy  the  fkin,  which  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  farther  operation  of  the  caudic  encouraged,  by  continuing 
the  fridion  in  various  diredions.  By  a  little  management  of  this 
fort,  the  living  parts  may  be  fucceflively  brought  into  contad  with 
the  caudic;  fo  that,  at  length,  a  complete  opening  may  be  ejFcded, 
I'his,  however,  being  a  procefs  of  fome  feverity  to  the  patient,  and 
the  immediate  dilcharge  of  the  matter  of  an  abfeefs  feldom  if  ever 
requifitc,  it  will  be  found  fufiicient  to  rub  the  part  with  the  caudic 
three  or  four  times  in  the  manner  deferibed,  and  afterwards  cover  the 
efehar  with  a  fmall  bit  of  lint,  which  may  either  be  confined  by  an 
adhefivc  plader,  or  by  a  common  pciikice.  In  a  day  or  two’ the  dead 
portion  will  begin  to  dough,  and  the  mattei  will  find  a  gradual  outlet 
at  the  edges.  Some  caution  is  neceffary  to  confine  this  application 
to  as  fmall  a  point  as  poffible,  on  account  of  the  difpofition  of  the  kali 
to  ad  laterally.  For  this  reafon  it  Ibould  rather  be  twrled  between 

* 

hydrocele,  ih  the  following  terms :  ^  Mr.  Monro,  furgeon  to  Lord 
Hume’s  regiment,  taking  the  hint  from  the  method  propofed  by  my 
father  (Profeflbr  Alexander  Monro,  of  Edinburgh)  of  curing  the  hy¬ 
drocele  by  railing  a  fmall  degree  of  inflammation,  attempted  to  mak« 
a  radical  cure  in  the  following  manner:  After  having  let  out  thi; 
Water  of  a  large  hydrocele,  that  had  been  often  tapped,  he  injeded 
a  little  fpirit  of  wine  into  the  ferotum,  which  raifed  io  violent  an  in^ 
flamroation  as  to  bring  the  patient  into  great  danger ;  but  by  bleed¬ 
ing  him  very  freely  he  was  at  length  relieved  of  it.  His  patient  re  • 
Covered,  and  has  never  fince  had  a  return  of  the  hydrocele.  This 
violent  inflammation  which  the  ardent  fpirits  brought  on  in  this  pa¬ 
tient  induced  him  to  try  a  milder  remedy  in  the  next  cafe  that  offered  | 
when,  having  let  out  the  water,  he  injeded  fome  claret  into  the 
icroium,  by  which  means  only  a  flight  degree  of  inflammation  was 
raifed;  but  it  fucceeded  to  his  wifh  by  completing  a  cure:  fiace 
Waich  time  be  has  piadc  federal  radical  cures  ly  this  reme<^  alone. ^ 
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the  finger  and  thumb,  than  employed  with  a  circuitous  motion  of  the 
hand.  ' 

‘  Cauftics  are  applied  to  various  parts, of  the  body  with, a  view  of  I 
exciting  a  new  action,  and  by  that  mc«nns  fuperfeding  dif^afed  a6ion.  f 
Under  this  idea  it  is  that  the  late  Mr.  Pott  fuggefted  a  mode  of  !l 
treating  incurvations  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  in  fcrolulous  patients,  by  s 
apply. ng  a  caufiic  on  each  fide  of  the  prejeflion,  and  afterwards  efta-  I 
bblhing  a  confidcrable  drain,  by  converting  them  into  large  ifi’ues  ;  a  j 
plan  of  treatment  of  which  every  day’s  experierxe  proves  the  pro¬ 
priety. 

‘  EMBROCATIO  AMMONIA  ACETATE  CAM^ 

FHURATA.. 

^  R  Solutlo  faponis  cum  camphora. 

Aquq^  ammon’x  acetalx  fing.  unc.  j. 

Aqux  ammoiiix  purx  unc  Is.  mifee. 

V  ■  * 

♦  This  is  the  celebrated  remedy  fidd  under  the  name  of  Steer^f 

Opo  -eldccb ;  and  is  of  eburfe  applicable  in  ail  fuch  cafes  as  that  linb 

ment  has  been  faid  to  relieve.’  *  •  , 

/  * 


—  ^1  m . .  I'  '  „■  1  i  , 

.  V  "  ' 

/\rt.  IV.  The  Language  of  Botany  \  h^lng  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Tctins  made  ufe  of  in  that  Scietue-i  principally  by  Linnau}  \  with 
familiar  Explanations^  and  an  Attempt  to  ejtablijh  fignifeant 
Englijh  Terms.  The  whole  inter fperjed,. with  Critical  Remarks, 
By  Thomas  Alartyn^  B,  D,  F,  R,  S.  ProfeJTor  of  Botany  in  the 
Vniverfity  of  Cambridge.  12  Sheets,  Small  8  vo.  5s.  boards. 
White  and  Son.  London,  1793. 


Martyn’s  attention  vt^as  firft  called  to  the  ftudy  of  bo- 
tahy  very  focn  after  Linnxus  had  publifhed  his  funda- 
inental  treatifef.  Being  then  engaged  in  academical’ftudies,  bo¬ 
tany  was  rather  the  amufement  of  leifure  hours  than  the  objeft 
of  feriqus  purfuit,  till  the  inftitution  of  a 'botanic  garden  at 
Cambridge  by  Dr.  Walker. — Having  been  appointed  to  the 
profeflbrfhip  of  botany,  he  took  the  lead  in  introducing  the 
Linnacan  Efl-cm  and  language  to  his  countrymen,  by  a.courfe 

of  public  leftiircs  in  !7'62. — Thefe  were,  at  that  time,  both 
\ 

.11.  ,11,  I  ,  ,1  .1  I  .  ...  ---  , 


•  A  fcientific  publication  of  this  kind  has  been  very  much  wanted. 
•There  is  little  doubt  but  this  publication  will  be  well  received,  and 
found  ufeful  to  thofe  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  formulx,  taken 
from  the  different  hofpitals  where  the  etficious  part  of  furgical  prac¬ 
tice  alone  is  attended  to,  arc  no  lefs  material' than  the  remedies  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  London  furgeons  in  their  private  pradlice. 


Ia  the  year  17s !• 


entire!/ 


^ .  7^/  Language  of  Boiartf^ 

moft  eiFcSually?  Now,  we  have  been  long  In  polTefllon  of  a  precift 
and  fignificant  language  invented  by  Linrxus,  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  received,  in  great  part, 
into  the  vernacular  tongues  of  feveral.  Can  we  do  better,  therefore, 
than  to  keep  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  this,  and  to  adopt  the  Linnaean 
terms  themlclvcs,  fo  far  as  the  nature  and  ftrufturc  of  the  Englilh  laa. 
guage  will  permit,  and  whenever  we  can  do  it  without  violating  the 
laws  of  grammar  or  common-fenfe  ?  We  (hall  thus  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  is  derived  frjom  fpeaking  and  writing' one  univerfal 
language ;  whereas  if  we  fet  about  finding  equivalent  terms  in  Eng. 
lilb,  thefc  will  require  as  much  explanation  as  the  others,  and  wiil 
be  equally  difiicult  to  the  iludent,  without  having  poiTeflion  or  prc. 
fcripilon  to  plead.  Thus  (hall  we  become  unintelligible  to  every 
other  nation,  without  being  more  intelligible  among  ourfcives. 

*  Laying  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  firlt  principle,  that  we  ought  to 
adhere  as  clofely  as  poflible  to  the  Linnaean  language,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  number  of  terms  purely  Englifh,  occurring  in  the  Botanical 
Gloffary,  which  is  now  ofefed  to  the  public,  is  comparatively  fmall. 
That  this  may  be  clearly  feen,  and  that  perfons  may  judge  for  them- 
felves  how  far  they  would  choofe  to  depart  from  the  original  terms,  I 
have  put  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ihofe  which  are  tranflated 
or  equivalent  *.  "  A  perfeft  agreement  on  this  fubject  is  not  to  be 

expelled, 


^  ‘  Arched  or  Vaulted.  Fomi-^ 
eatus. 

Awn.  Art  film 

Banner  or  Standard.  Vexillunim 
Barb.  Glochis, 

Bark,  outer.  Cortex. 

■ . ■■,  inner.  Liber.  , 

Barren.  Sierilis. 

Beaked.  Rofiratus, 

Beard.  Barba. 

Bellying.  Ventrlcofue. 

Berry.  Bacca. 

Boat-ihaped.  Navicularis. 

Bough  or  Branch.  Ramtu. 
Bowed.  Arcuatut. 

Bridle,  ^eta. 

Bud.  Gemma. 

Cell.  Leculamtntum. 

Chaff.  Palea. 

Chinked.  Rimofus. 

Qafper  or  Tendril.  Cirrus. 
CUfping  or  Stem-clalping.  A/n- 
plexicaulis.  « 

Claw.  Unguis^ 

Cleft.  Fijpis.  ' 

ClaS-lhaped.  Clavatus. 
Cluftcred  or  crowded.  Confertus. 


Cobwebbed.  Arcch^oideus. 
Coiled.  Tar  tilts  t  Tortus. 
Columnar.  Teres. 

Cohdenfed.  CoarBatut. 
Converging.  Conniojens. 

Colton,  nap  or  flocks.  Tomtnim% 
Creeping.  Repens. 
Crefeent-fhaped.  Lunaius. 
Crofs-wife.  Cruciatim. 

Curled.  Cri/pus, 

Dotted .  PunRatus. 

Double.  Geminut.  \ 

Doubled.  Duplicalus. 

Down.  Pappas. 

Drooping.  Cernuus. 

Eared.  Auritus- 
Evergreen.  Semperwens. 

Eye.  HHum. 

Elat.  Planus. 

Flatted.  .  Comprejfus. 

Flelhy.  Carnofus. 
floating.  Natans. 

Flower.  Flos. 

Fringed.  Fimbriatus. 
FunncKhaped.  InfundiluUformiu 
Furrowed  or  grooved,  hulcatui* 
Gape.  RiUus. 

Gapir-J* 
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nor  is  it  of  any -great  confcquencc ;  but  I  have  fubjoincd  a 
liil  of  doubtful  terms,  many  of  which  may  perhaps  be  ufed  indif* 
fcrcnily  at  difcrction  The  learned  will  of  courfe  manifeft  a  predi- 

leAion 


ng. 

^iil 


umt 


\tui^ 

pirj* 


Gaping*  Hians, 

Galhed.  Inci/us. 

Hair.  PHus- 
lalvcd.  DimUiatus. 

[anging  down.  De fen  Jens. 
rlead.  CafUulum. 
leaded,  Cafitatus. 

Heaped,  (^ongefius. 

[eart.  Corculum. 

Wmet.  Gaha. 

[oary.  Canus,'  l^canus. 
Hollow.  Ca^its. 

[look.  Hamus. 

Horn.  Cornu. 

|ag.  Lacinia. 

[aws  or  throat.  Faux. 

[ointcd.  Articulatus.  , 

JCecl.  Carina, 

4^notted.  No  Jo/us. 
jatticed.  Cancellatus, 

^eaf.  Folium.  • 

Ip*  Labium'. 

Hale.  Mas  f.  mafculus. 
Hanifold.  Multiplex. 

Harrow  or  Pith.  Medulla. 
dauth.  Os. 

leaked.  Kudus.  ....  _ _ 

^Icck.  Collum. 
i^eftling.  Nidulans. 
lodding.  Nutans. 

’air.  ^  Jugum.  ^ 
artition.'  Dijfepimentum. 
Permanent.  Ptrjijlem. 
^itchcr-lhapcd.  Vrccolatus. 
fitted.  Lacunofus.’ 
r^aitcd,  Plicatus. 

^ricklc.  Aeuleus. 
rotruded.  Exfertus. 
ttnched.  Pertufus. 

*  *  Awl-(haped  or  Subulate. 

•(hapcd.or  Campanulatc. 
jitten  or  Prxmorfe. 
jladder  or  Veficlc. 
fliftcred  or  Bullatc. 


Rib.  Cojla. 

Root.  Radix. 

Rough,  Afper. 

Runner.  Reptans  flagellum. 
Salver-lhapcd.  Hypocrateriformhi 
Sap.  Succus,  Alburnum. 

Scaly.  Squamofus. 

Scattered.  S far/us. 

Scored.  Exaratus. 

Seed.  Semen. 

Sheath.  Vagina. 

Shrivelling.  Marcefeens. 

Shrub.  Prut  ex.  - 
Sicklc-fliaped.  Fakatus. 

Silky.  Se  rice  us. 

Smooth.  Gir.b:r. 

Spur.  Calcar. 

Stalk  or  Stem.  Caulis. 

Stiff.  Rigid  us. 

Stings.  Stimuli. 

Straight.  Redus. 

Sucl^cr.  Stolo. 

Tail.  Cauda. 

Tapered.  Attenuattrs. 

Toothed.  Dent  at  us. 

Tree.  Arbor. 

Twin.  Didymus. 

Twining.  Voluhilis. 

Twilled,  Tortus,  Tor  tilts,  Tor^* 
tuofus. 

'  Veil.  Cahptra. 

Vcflels.  Vafa.  . 

Underlhrub.  Svjflrutex. 

Wing.  Ala. 

Woody,  Lignofus. 

Wool.  Lana. 

Wrinkled.  Rugofus. 

Writhed,  Contortuplicafus. 

Blunt  or  Obtule. 

Border,  brim,  or  limb.  Limbus. 
Bright  or  Lucid. 

Bundle  or  Fafcicle. 

Clammy  or  Vifeid,  ’ 

Climbing 


s 
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le^lion  for  the  Greek  or  Latin  terms,  and  the  Kngrifli  totanirt  for  tlf4 
otner.  Some  of  cur  terms  approach  fo  near  to  their  original,  that  they 
can  fcarcel/  be  coiiiiuered  as  Engiith 

That  we  muft  depart  fometimes  from  the  Linhaean  language, 
Wr.  Martyn  readily  allows  ;  but  the  cafes,  he  thinks,  are  rare, 
and  the  indances  under  each  cafe,  not  many.  When  we  have 
a  fignificant  Englifli  tetm,  Which  has  been  in  long  and  genera! 
life,  it  ought  to  keep  its  place:  but  the  original  terms  of  the 
fcience  in  our  language^  which  have  received  the  faaation  of  the 
public,  are  very  few.  In  the  cafe  alfo  of  very  long  words,  giv. 
ing  too  great  an  air  of  pedantry  to  the  language,  it  may  perhaps 
be  better  to  fubftitute  Englilh  compounds,  which  may  be  ufed 
with  confidcrablc  fuccefs ;  as  bell-lhaped  for  campanifomh] 
funnel-fliaped  for  tnfundibuUfor?ms\  falver-ftiaped  for  hypocra- 
ier  fortnis.  When  any,  Latin  terms  have  alrea‘lv  an  appropriars 
fenfe  in  Ertglilh,  it  avoids  confufion  to  tranflate  them,  rather 
than  to  ufe  the  originals  themfelves.  So  likewife  when  thevdo 
not  ailimilate  kindly  to  our  language,  the  fame  rule  is  to  be  oh* 
ferved*  T'hefe  exceptions  being  admitted,  Mr.  Martyn  repeats 
his  opinion  that  the  advantage  of  botany  will  moft  efl'edualljf 
be  confultcd  by  retaining  the  Linnaeaa  terms,  whenever  there  is 
-no  cogent'reafon  to  the  contrary. 

The  fcientifical  mode  of  arrangement,  Mr.  Martyn  obferves, 
adopted  by  Linnaeus,  has  the.  advantages  of  elegance  and  o[ 


/ 

Climbing  or  Scancient, 

Coated  or  Turiicatcd. 
Coriaceous  or  I  cathery. 
Cottony,  nappy,  er  Tomentofe. 
Cowled  or  Cacullate. 

Crenate  or  Notched* 
I>agger-pointed,  or  Mucronate. 
Ered  or  Upright. 

Feathered  or  hlumofe* 

Gnawed  or  Erofe, 

Heart-fhaped  or  Cordate. 
Hoofed  or  Ungulate. 
Kidney-lhape(l  or  Renifofm. 
£.need  or  Geniculate, 
lyiule  or  Hybrid* 

Crefted  from  Cri flatus* 

Crown  from  Corona. 

Entire  from  Integer. 

Fork  from  Furca. 

•  Fruit  from  Fradus. 


Ragged  or  Sejuarrofe. 

Rugged  or  Scabrous. 
Sabre-lhapcd  or  Acinaciform. 
Shaggy  or  Hirfute. 

Sharp  or  Acute. 

Thorn  or  Spine. 
Tongue-fhap’ed  or  Lihguiform.' 
Top-lhaped  or  Turbinate. 
Trailing  or  Procumbent. 
Warted  or  Verrucofe. 

Waved  or  Undulated. 
Wedge-fbaped  or  Cuneiforos. 
Wheel-  (haped  of  Rotate. 
Whorl  or  Verticil* 

Such  as. 

Nut  from  Nux. 

Ray  from  Radius. 

Round  from  Rotundus. 
Unarmed  froiii  Inermis.’ 

’/  prefenti*%' 
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nttfcnting  kindred  terms  to  the  reader,  at  one  view.  He  has, 
however,  preferred  the  alphabetical  form  for  convenience,  and 
becaufe  a  word  that  is  not  underftood  is  thus  mod;  readily 

dece6fed : 


,4' 


T 


*  This  gloflary  contains  the  terms  of  Linnaeus’s  Philofophta  Bofawca, 
Tirmini  Botcmidy  and  Delineatio  Planter :  with  the  addition  of  fome 
which  arc  ufed  in  the  Species  Plantarum  and  Syftema  Vegttabilium^  but 
arc  not  explained,  or  even  rcgiftcred,  in  h^s  fundamental  or  elemen¬ 
tary  treatifes.  They  arc  always  accompanied  by  an  explanation  in 
Englilh,  and  frequently  by  one  in  Latin  alfo ;  in  order  that  the  un¬ 
learned  may  underlland,  and  the  learned  judge  ,  for  themfelves  con¬ 
cerning  their  meaning,  where  there  appear!  to  be  any  fhadow  of  a 
difficulty.  The  derivation  of  the  term  is  ccmmonly  added,  where  it 
feems  neceflary,  or  could  be  given  with  any  degree  of  fatisfaflion  : 
fometiines  a  variety  of  derivations  is  fet  down,  with  a  view  of  (hew¬ 


ing  the  uncertainty  that  we  find  in  this  branch  of  our  philological jp* 
quiries.  Laftly,  inftances  are  fubjoined,  where  they  were  at  hand, 
of  the  moil  known  plants,  beft  adapted  to  illuftrate  the  terms  and 
their  explanations.  When  the  EngJilh  word  differs  from  the  Latin 
in  any  thing  more  than  the  termination,  both  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  places,  mutually  referring  to  each  other;  and  each  frequently 
accompanied  with  an  explanation  in  its  proper  language.* 


Mr.  Martyn  has  prefixed  to  his  didlionary  a  lift  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fundamental  treatifes  on  botanical  language  that  have 
hitherto  been  publiflied,  and  by  him  feen  or  ccnfulted^. 


I  •  As  the  growing  popularity  of  the  ftudy  of  botany  naturally  in¬ 
vited  and  encouraged  OUT  refpcdlablc  author  to  undertake  the  tafk 
I  which  he  has  performed  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  precifion,  elegance, 

[  and,  on  the  whole,  with  fuccefs  ;  fo,  on  the  ether  hand,  his  labours 
will  tend,  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  fiudy  of  botany,  and  fpread  a  tafte  and  turn  for  that  delight¬ 
ful  ftudy  wider  and  wider. 

But  in  proportion  as  botanical  inquiries  and  refearches  become 
general  and  popular,  in  that  proportion  may  we  c.xpedl  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  be  difplayed.  How  many 
important  difeoveries  relative  to  the  charader  or  qualities  of  herbs 
and  plants,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  have  been  made  by  even 
the  unlettered  and.  rudeft  tribes  of  mankind?  The  people  in  every 
country.  It  is  evident  we  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  from 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  w’hich  they  are  engaged,  obferve, 
and  by  oral  tradition  record,  many  important  fadls  in  natural  hiftory. 
Were  they  more  acquainted  with  the  genera,  and  fpecies,  and  names 
of  plants,  and  the  component  parts  of  plants,  the  objeds  of  their 
attention  would  be  multiplied,  the  fphere  of  their  obfervation  cn- 
l^*’ged,  and  a  wider  range  opened  for  marking  the  relations  and 

iNC.  RBY.  voL.xxiii,  FBB.  1794*  ^  dcpen- 
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dependencies  of  phyfieal  objefts  and  quaHtics.  However  the  ccic. 
brated  Buffbn  and  others  may  decry  and  deride  thofe  pretended  na. 
turalilts  who  would  reduce  all  natural  fcience  to  arbitrary  claflifia 
tion,  which  they  confider  as  a  mere  nomenclature,  it  will  readily  be 
allowed,  by  all  who  have  duly  confidcred  the  great  importance  of 
clear  and  precife  terms  to  the  progreflion  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
that  accurate  and  intelligible  nomenclatures ^  gloffaries,  di^Honarie!, 
vocabularies^  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  contribute  very  mucli 
to  the  advancement  of  botany,  as  well  as  other  ftudies — not  merely 
to  defeription  and  claflification,  but  to  a  growing  knowledge  of  tie 
procefs  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  economy.  But  there  is  not  only 
greater  uniformity,  precifion,  and  elegance^  in  the  Linnsean  arrange, 
fnent'than  any  other  yet  attempted;  it  is  more  congruous,  and  con 
refpondent  with  the  nature,  as  well  as  with  appearances :  with  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  plants^  as  well  as  with  their  texture  and 
comformation. 


Art.  V.  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  feme  of  the  moft  importm 
Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Alatthew  Baillie^  M*  D.  F.  RX 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyjiciaus^  and  Phyftcian  of  St. 
George*s  HofpitaL  pp^  314.  8vo,  5s.  boards.  Johnfon, 
London,  1793. 

/V  NATO  MY  is  the  foundation  of  all  phyfioio^ieal  know* 
ledge.  We  cannot  therefore  but  be  thankful  for  the  com¬ 
munications  of  thofe  who  have  the  lafgell  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  anatomical  fadls.  The  healthy  ftate  of  all  the 
human  vifeera  arc  now  pretty  well  afeertained,  and  have  been 
accurately  deferibed;  but  the  moft  experienced  praftitioner  it 
rarely  aware  how  far  the  ftrudure  of  a  part  may  deviate  from 
its  ordinary  appearance  without  impairing  its  fun6tions,  or  in¬ 
juring  the  general  health.  In  the  metropolis,  indeed,  few  will 
undertake  the  examination  of  a  fuppofed-difeafed  fubjeft  withou: 
the  afliftance  of  a  pra6tical  anatomift.  But  fuch  is  not  always 
to  be  procured  at  the  moment  when  aii  opportunity  pfFers  oi 
prevailing  over  the  prejudices  of  the  living;  and  in  more  remou 
iltuations  in  the  country,  men  are  undepthe  neceflity  of  trufr 
ing  to  their  individual  ftock  of  knowledge,  acquired  perhaps  at 
a  time  fince  which  the  fcience  has  been  much  improved. 

Thcfe  confiderations,  and  a  defirc  to  bring  into  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  the  various  facSs  well  afeertained  relative  to  morbid  ana¬ 
tomy,  have  induced  Dr.  Baillie  to  favour  the  public  with  th 
work  before  us,  for  the  execution  of  which  no  man  could  have 
been  fclcded  with  more  propriety.  An  early  initiation  into 
anatomical’ftudics,  and  theconftant  range  of  the  fineft  mufeuii 
in  the  world,  joined  to  talents  of  obfervation  and  reafoni  iig,  ar: 
•  '  ■  advanta£fi 
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^vantages  rarely  united  in  a  finglc  perfon.  The  remarks  are 
:onlincd  to  the  difeafed  appearances  of  the  different  cavities, 
vith  the  natural  ftrudlure  of  which  the  reader  is  fuppofed  to  be 
revioufly  well  acquainted.  The  firft  chapter  contains  a  dc- 
:ription  of  the  difeafed  appearances  of  the  pericardiurrt.  Thefe 
re  inflammation — adhefions  to  the  heait-=-dropfy — fcrofulous 
umors — and  a  difeafe  not  generally  taken  notice  of  by  authors, 
iz.  a  peculiar  drynefs,  giving  it  the  refemblance  of  the  dried 
rinary  bladder  of  an  ox.  The  difeafed  appearances  of  the  heart 
ccupy  more  fpace,  and  are  deferibed  with  an  accuracy  propor- 
ionate  to  the  importance  of  that  organ.  They  confift  of  in* 
animation — abfeefs^gangrene — a  white  fpot  between  the  pe- 
icardium  and  heart,  which  is  eafily  di(re(3ed  from  each,  and| 
rom  the  frequency  of  its  appeardiice,  is  probably  of  no  confe- 
[uence  to  life  or  health— *poly pus,  with  the  author’s  remarks  on. 
t — aneuryfm  of  the  heart  and  arch  of  the  aorta— oflification 
nd  other  difeafed  appearances  of  the  valves— rupture  of  the 
eart— effufion  of  blood  without  rupture— malformation^  prin* 
ipally  thofe  deferibed  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  Medical  Obfer- 
ations  [another,  in  many  refpedls  fimilar,  may  now  be  added 
rom  Mr.  Abernethy’s  Surgical  and  Phyfiological  Eflays,  Part 
Id.] — hydatids — a  portion  cf  the  heart  bony— and  alfo  a  depo- 
ition  of  earthy  matter  on  the  mufcular  fubftance  of  the  heart# 
his  Dr.  Baillie  gives  on  the  authority  of  Bonetus,  profefling 
ever  to  have  feen  it  himfelf*. 

The  third  chapter  contains  the  difeafed  appearances  of  the 
avity  of  the  thorax.  Thefe  are,  inflammation  of  the  pleura— 
dhefions — empyema-^hydrothorax — oflification  of  the  pleura* 
The  difeafed  appearances  of  the  lungs  follow*  viz*  inflamma-’ 
ion — abfceflfes — tubercles  of  different  kinds — incapacity  of  the 
ungs  to  collapfe— cells  very  large—lungs  changed  into  a  fub- 
ance  like  the  liver— bony-**compre(red  by  a  large  porous  tu-^ 
or— earthy  concretions — hydatids* 

The  fifth  chapter  deferibes  the  difeafed  appearances  of  the 
ofterior  mediaftinum.  Thefe  are,  inflammation  of  the  inner 
embrane  of  the  trachea — polypus — fchirrus-^offification  of 
he  rings — ulcer.  The  cefophagus  lined  with  a  layer  of  coagu* 


II 
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•  The  writer  of  this  article  ha?,  however,  feen  it  in  a  fubjeft  of 
bout  14  years  of  age,  who  died  in  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  after 
Hree  days  intenfe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  yielded  to 
0  remedies,  and  during  which  a  watery  effufion  fuddenly  appeared 
n  one  fi^t,  and  was  as  fuddenly  transferred  to  the  ferotum.  In  an 
Ider  fubjed,  examined  in  the  prefence  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  a  dc- 

ofition  of  earthy  matter  was  found  on  the  infidc  of  a  portion  of 
Ofta. 


O  2 


lablc 
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lablc  lymph — fpalmodically  contracted — ftriClured  from  a  ptrefe- 
cring  of  its  inner  membiane — flridture  atiended  with  a  can¬ 
cerous  ulcer — a  portion  of  cefopbagus  cartilaginous — a  poucb 
formed  by  the  jiharynx  lying  behind  the  oefophagus.  I'hefc 
two  hft  were  folitary  inhanccs^  and  may  be  rather  called 
cafes  than  app  arancts  to  be  expected  again^  I'his  chapter 
contains  alfo  fome  appearances  of  difeafe  in  the  defeending 
aorta — the  vena  azygos  —  the  thoracic  duCt  and  abforbcm 
glands — ‘and  concludes  with  the  anterior  mcdiallinum, 

The  difeafed  appearances  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomerr, 
aje*  the  fubject  of  the  fixth  chapter.  Thefe  arc,  afeites— in 
flammation  of  the  peritoneum — adl^efions — -a  foft  white  matter 
adhering  to  the  peritoncenni —caiKerous  tumors  growing  from 
the  peritor\aetiiTi — hydatids  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen — air. 

The  difeafed  appearances  of  the  ftomacb  are,  inflammation, 
in  deferibing  which  cur  author  is  very  careful  to  mark  the  con 
fcquences  of  fwallowing  arfenie — ulcers — fchirrus  aixl  cancer 
— a  pouch  formed  in  the  ftoinach — contradtion  of  the  orilice  at 
the  pylorus-— of  the  vrliofe  of  the  .ftomach — its  diftenfion  with 
air — folution  of  a*  portion  of  tlic  ftomach,  after  death,  by  the 
gaftric  juices’^ — fteatomatous  tumor  ib  'the  ftomach — papiJls- 
appearances,  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  variolous  eruption. 

The  difeaflcd  appcarar.ccs  in  the  inteilines  are  contained  In 
the  eighth  chapter,  and,  from-  their  number  and  importance, 
occupy  the  fpace  of  forty  pages.  .  The  oi-der  in  which  they  sre 
arranged  is,  inflammation — irker — monification — intus  fufeep- 
Iff) —ruptures — febirrus  and  cancer— thickening  of  the  great  in 
teftine,  and  formation  of  it»  inner  membrane  into  white  and 
yellowifh  tubercles — enlargement  and  other  difeafes  of  the  folJs 
of  its  inner  membrane — piles — ftftulae  in  ano— redlum  termi 
natii>g  in  a  cul-de-fic — terminating  in  the  bladder — worms  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  deferibej  w^ith  great  accuracy,  and 
the  oblcurily  ol*  vvhofc  origin  leads  our  philofophic  author  to  aJ 
mh  a  prepoiidcraiicc  of  argL'mcnt  in  favour  of  equivocal  gene 
.  ration — air,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which'it  is  ge 
nerated.  Among  the  lets  frequent  difeafed  appearances  are, 
partial  olfificatioiis  —  dcpofitions  of  calcareous  earth,  and  fmaK- 
pox  puftules.  7  ^.0  mefeiitery  clofes  this  chapter:  its  dlfcafcii 
appearances  are  inflammation,  which  is  generally  attended  with 
inflamed  peritanjtum—abfcefe — gangrerje — which  laft  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  The  difeafes  of  its  abforberit  are  well 


•  This  remarkable  circnmdance  was  firft  difeovered  by  )• 
Hunter*  was  controverted  by  Spalanzani,  who  was  anfwercd  by  the 
diicoverer  with  an  afperity  more  charafterillic  of  hit  organic  iefi^' 
roily  than  his  philofophic  rekarches* 

•  3  enumerate^ 
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enumerated  and  deferibed— cancer,  ufually  originating  in  the 
intcftinal  canal — the  glands  filled  with  an  earthy  or  bony  matter 
^hydatids — fteatomatous  tumors^  The  three  latter  arc  con- 
fidcred  as  rare  appearances. 

The  two  following  chapters  comorife  thedifeafed  appearances 
of  the  liver'-and  gall  bladder.  The  frequency  of  hydatids  in  the 
former,  leads  our  author  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  them  ; 
and  his  conclufion  is,  that  they  are  animals-.  The  other  dif- 
cafes  of  the  liver  are,  for  the  molf  part,  fo  common  and  (o  4)b- 
:  vious  as  to  render  their  enumeration  unnecellary,  except  two, 
which  v/i!l  be  found  in  our  extra(3:  from  this  work.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gall-bladder  contains  many  ufeful  obfervations, 
particularly  on  the  nature  and  formation  of  galUftones,  the 
contradled  and  diftended  Hate  of  the  bladder  and  du»Ss,^and  a 
very  proper  remark  for  thofe  who  are  not  ofeen  in  the  habit  of 
!  feeing  diffc£tions,  the  traafudation  of  bile,  after  dea:h,  on  the 
‘  furface  of  the  inteftines. 

I  Of  the  (pleen,  befides  the  common  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
j  tion  and  variety  of  texture,  the  principal  alterations  of  ftruci  ire 
j  are,  tuberculous — cartilaginous  coats.  Stony  concretions,  and 
\  the  abfence  altogether  of  this  vifeus,  as  mentioned  by  (omc  au- 
;  thors,  are  appearances  rarely  to  be  expected,  and  which  have 
I  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Baillie’s  obfervation.  Perhaps  nothing 
4  but  candour  prevents  his  expreffing  fqme  doubt  of  the  latter 
I  faft.  The  fame,  we  believe,  may  be  faid  of  the  abfence  of  the 
^  pancreas. 

I  In  introducing  us  to  the  alteration  ia  the  ftrudfurc  and  ap- 
I  pearance  of  the  kidneys,  the  author  remarks  the  infrequency  of 
1  inflammation  in  its  proper  capfule,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
1  loofe  manner  in  which  the  peritonaeum  is  reflected  over  it.  I'he 
-1  principal  reafon  why  the  cajTules  of  other  glands  in  the  abdo- 
m  men  are  fo  often  inflamed  is,  he  conceives,  their  defer  con- 
Jaexion  with  the  peritonaeum;  a  membrane,  from  *caufes  not 
3  cafily  afeertained,  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation.  When  the 
^kidney  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  author  obferves,  fuppuration  is 
commonly  the  confequence.  The  other  difeafes  are, 
^  jlchirrus — hydatids — calculi — a  peculiar  fofrneCs  in  their  texture, 
^^arifing,  as  we  fufpedl  by  the  author’s  hiftory  of  the  .  teafe, 
Cither  from  a  degree  of  fuppuration  and  confequent  abforption, 
l/^rfroai  extravafation,  the  efFed  of  inflammation,  and  followed 
i  by  too  confidcrable  an  abforption.  The  remarks  on.  the  ori- 
^Jinal  peculiarities  of  the  kidneys  are  judicious  and  important. 
The  renal  capAiIes  are  fo  rarely  the  ^ubje£ls  of  examination, 
ithat  we  (ball  omit  the  obfervations  upon  them.  Of  the  difeafed 
Appearances  of  the  bladder,  the  principal  to  be  attended  to  by 
praditionsTs  are  fungous  excrcfcences, 'which,  arifing  often  from 
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the  neighbourhood  of  its  neck,  may,  .without  an  accurate  ex, |j 
amination,  be  miftaken  for  procefles  of  the  proftate.  The! 
other  appearances  are,  many  of  them,  not  le(s  important,  biit| 
much  more  obvious  to  common  obfervers. 

Of  the  veficulae  feminales  the  moll  remarkable  peculiarity  is | 
their  termination  in  a  cul-dc-fac,  which  mull  prove  a  caufeof 
impotence  that  could  not  be  difeovered  during  life 

The  prollate  gland  is  a  very  important  objeiSt  of  attention  in 
the  examination  of  all  fubje6ls  who  have  laboured  under  iie 
phritic  complaints.  Our  author  has,  with  much  propriety, 
teen  very  careful  to  mark  its  peculiar  appearances.  The  fame 
regard  has  been  Ihewn  to  all  the  difeafes  of  the  urethra,  as  well 
as  its  preternatural  formation  and  apertures.  The  numerous 
peculiarities  of  the  other  parts  of  generation  of  both  fexes  arc 
next  enumerated  and  deferibed  with  great  exadlnefs  and  perfpi 
cuity ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  long  chapter  on  the 
morbid  appearances  of  the  brain  and.its  membranes. 

Such  is  the  analyfis  of  this  valuable  work,  which,  befides  the 
obfervations  of  the  author,  and  the  deferiptions  of  many  morbid 
preparations  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum,  contains  all  the  remarks 
*  of  other  writers,  appreciated  in  a  manner  that  does  equal  ho* 
nour  to  the  modefty,  induftry,  and  candour,  of  the  compiler, 
Though  the  llyle  of  a  phijofophic  performance  is  only  a  fecon- 
dary  confideration,  yet  it  becomes  us  as  critics  to  make  our  re¬ 
marks  on  any  ftriking  peculiarity,  efpecially  where  the  deficiency 
arifes  from  an  apparent  inattention  of  the  author.  From  the 
preface  we  extract  the  following  paflage,  partly  as  (hewing  the 
dcfign  of  the  author,  and  partly  to  let  him  fee  the  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  the  expreflion  thii  work  in  little  more  than  a  page: 

— *  What  this  njL'ork  will  contain  will  be  principally  an  account  of 
what  I  have  feen  myfelfj  but  I  ftiall  alfo  take  advantage  of  what  hi.' 
been  obferved  by  others.  ^ork  is  intended  to  comprehend  ao 

account  of  the  moll  common,  as  well  as  many  of  the  very  rareap- 
p?aranccs  of  difeafe  in  the  vital  and  more  important  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  ibis  'wQrk,  that  it  md 
be  progreflive :  fome  appearances  of  difeafe  will  be  obferved  in  la- 
ture,  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  totally  unacquainted;  and  others! 
which  wc  know  very  little  of  now,  will  afterwards  be  kno»i 
perfe^y.  •  . 

*  The  principal  motive  which  has  induced  mp  to  undertake 
^ork,  is  to  render  the  morbid  llruflure  of  parts  more  accurately  adj 
generally  known,  as  one  of  the  beft  means  of  advancing  our  knoi»  j 
I  e  dge  of  difeafes,  '  -  ! 


•  Inflammation  in  the  teftes  has  been  faid  to  produce  fimilar^j* 
fefts :  may  it  not  have  happened,  that  the  inflammation  (preadinj^i 
fhe  yeflculae  may  have  produced  adhefions  ? 
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«  Alibough  I  have  ventured  to  lay  this  nvork  before  the  public# 
yet  I  am  very  fenfible  of  its  imperfedtions.  There  are  fome  appear* 
ances  deferibed  which  1  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  once, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed  lefs  fully  and 
exadtly  than  if  I  had  been  able  to  make  repeated  examinations.  There 
are  others,  which  I  have  feen  long  before  I  had  any  idea  of  under^ 
taking  this  ^ork,  and  which  I  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  obferved  Icfs 
accurately  than  if  these  had  been  a  particular  objedl  in  view/ 

In  the  preface  there  is  alfo  a  little  Gallo- Scottifm,  which  it 
very  grating  to  an  Knglifh  ear  :  ‘  it  will  be  the  beft  means  of 
‘  (hewing  that  they  arc  unfounded,  and  of  making  them  be  laid 
‘  afide/ 

In  the  divifion  of  the- work  a  more  marked  diftindtion  might 
have  beesi  made  between  appearaiKes  ariftng  from  difeafe,  and 
fuch  as  might  be  confidered  as  the  ^  dilcafe ;  but  if  this 
was  not  fo  eafy,  it  would  have  been  ufcful  as  well  as  methodical, 
to  have  divided  the  morbid  appearances  from  the  original,  mal¬ 
formations.  In  enumerating  the  appearances  of  the  peritonaeum, 
fufficient  attention  is  not  paid  in  the  defeription  of  the  black 
gangrenous  look  which  that  membrane  puts  on  when  fuppuration 
has  begun  without  previous  adhefion.  There  appears  alfo  a  little 
of  that  fccpticifm,  the  fource  of  which  it  ib  not  difficult  to  trace, 
on  the  fubjedl  of  fmall-pox  puftules  in  the  inner  coat  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines.  Where  the  (kin  is  fo  thin,  we  arc  not 
to  expedt  the  procefs  of  regular  puflular  fuppuration;  but  Dr# 
Baillie  muft  have  feen  partial  inflammation  in  the  ftomach,  and 
ftrong  recent  adhefions  of  the  peritonaeum  with  the  inteftines,  in 
perfons  who  died  under  the  fmall-pox. 

The.follovving  ex^adt  wejeledl  as  containing  much  ufcful 
matter,  and  as  a  proof  that  our  author’s  ftyle  is  perfpicuous,  and 
not  always  inelegant ; 

^  Wo  RMS. 

$ 

*  Worms  are  formed  in  the  inteftines  of  roan,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  clafles  of  animals ;  but  not  fo  frequently  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.  In  moft  quadrupeds  and  fifties  it  is  extremely  common  to 
find  a  number  of  worms  upon  opening  their  inteftines. 

‘  The  worms  which  are  found  in  the  human  fubjedl  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  general  clafTes,  viz.  the  Lumbricus  Teres,  Taenia,  and 
Afearis. 

*  Lumbricus  Teres* 

‘  The  lumbricus  teres,  or  round  woriu,  is  much  roore  cooimonly 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  children  than  in  thofc  of  perfpns  fujl  growi) 
or  advanced  in  life:  it  is  very  ufually  met  with  ip  the  tirft*  but  rarely 
in  the  two  laft.  The  lumbricus  teres  has  been  often  confounded  with 
the  common  earth  worm,  to  which  it  bears  a  general  refemblance, 
although- it  is  really  very  difierent.  By  moft  pradlitioners,  indeed, 
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at  prcfent,*  there  Is  known  to  be  a  difference ;  yet  it  is  not  very  well  |H{ 
underftood  in  what  this  difTerence  confiffs.  The  two  fpecies  of  worms, 
if  attentively  examined,  will  be  found  to  differ  a  good  deal  from  each 
other  in  their  external  appearance.  The  lumbricus  teres  is  more 
pointed  at  both  extremities  than  the  common  earth  worm ;  the  mouth  ^B 
of  the  lumbricus  teres'  confiffs  of  three  rounded  projet^ions  with  an  |H 
intermediate  cavity.  The  mouth  of  the  earth  worm  confiffs  of  a 
fmall  longitudinal  filTure,  fituated  on  the  under  furface  of  a  fmall 
rounded  head.  Upon  the  under  furface  tco  of  the  worm  there  is  a 
large  femilunar  fold  of  fkin,  into  which  the  head  retreats,  or  outcf^l 
which  it  is  cnlongated,  w^hich  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  lumbricus 
teres'.  The  anus  of  the  lumbricus  teres  opens  upon  the  under  I'urfacc  ^^— 
of  the  worm,  a  little  way  from  its  pofterior  extremity,  byatrarf. 
verfe  curved  fifiure:  the  anus  of  the  earth  worm  opens  by  an  oval^B’ 
aperture  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  worm.  The  outer  covering  cr 
ikiii  in  the  lumbricus  teres  is  lefs  ffeffiy,  and  lefs  ffrongly  marked  by  ^B| 
tranfverfe  rugx,  than  in  the  earth  worm.  In  the  latter  there  is  often 
to  be  feen  abroad  white  band  furrounding  the  body  of  the  worm;  but^B 
in  the  lumbricus  teres  this  is  entirely  ,  wanting.  On  each  fide  of 
lumbricus  teres  there  is  a  longitudinal  line  very  well  marked  ;  in  the^B 
earthworm  there  are  three  longitudinal  lines  upon  the  upper  half  cf^B 
its  furface;  but  thefe  are  faintly  marked,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  obferv^^B 
able.  The  lumbricus  teres  has  nothing  correfponding  to  feet;^B 
whereas  the  earth  worm  has  on  its  under  furface,  and  towards  iu^B 
pofterior  extremity,  a  double  row  of  procelfes  on  each  fide,  very  fen-^B 
fible  both  to  the  eye  and  the  finger,  which  manifeffly  fetve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  feet  in  the  locomotion  of  the  animal.  ^B 

*  The  internal  ftrufture  of  both  animals  is  alfo  extremely  different,  ^b 
In  the  lumbricus  teres  there  is  an  inteftinal  canal,  nearly  uniform  ard^B 
fmocth  in  its  appearance,  which  pafles  from  one  extremity  of  the^B 
worm  to  the  other  in  the  earth  worm  there  is  a  large  and  com«^B 
pbx  ftomach,  confiding  of  three  cavities;  and  the  inteftinal  canal in^B 
the  latter  i.s  likewife  larger,  and  more  formed  into  facculi,  than 
former.  The  parts  fubiervient  to  generation  are  very  different 
both:  in  the  lumbricus  teres  there  is  adillindlion  of  fex,  the  pans  ofl 
generation  being  different  in  the  male  and  in  the  female;  in  the 
common  earth  worm  the  organs  of  generation  are  the  fame  cf  each 
individual,  as  this  animal  is  hermaphrodite.  The  appearance  tooti^™ 
the  organs  of  generation  is  extremely  different  at  firft  fight  in  the  one! 
fpecics  of  animal,  and  the  other:  there  is  an  oval  mafs  fituatfdat 
the  anceiior  extremity  of  the  earth  worm,  refembling  a  good  deal  tU 
mcarilary  matter  of  the  brain;  in  the  lumbricus  teres  this  fubffancc^B 
is  wantifig  f .  Thefe  are  the  greater  differences  between  the 


•  Near  the  head  of  the  lumbricus  teres  the  canal  is  narrower 
it  is  any  where  elfe,  and  allb  fomewhat  diftinA  in  its'  limits, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  cefophagas. 

t  V/hat  this  fubftance  is  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  have  only 
lioned  its  refernblance  to  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain,  iu  ord^“ 
to  give  a  clearer  defeription  of  it. 
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fpccics  of  animal  and  the  other,  which  are  obvious  upon  a  very  mo- 
derate  attention  to  each.  Many  other  difFerences  would, "no  doubt, 
be  found  by  a  perfon  who  might  choofe  to  profecute  their  anatomy 
ininutcly#  * 

*  T/tnia. 

*  The  taenia,  or  tapeworm,  is  rarely  found  in  the  mteflines  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  is  very  common  in  thofe  of  fome 
countries  on  the  continent,  particularly  Switzerland.  It  conlifts  of  a 
grw*at  many  diftinft  portions,  which  are  connedled  together  fo  as  to 
put  on  a  jointed  appearance;  thefe  joints  arc  commonly  of  a  v^ry 
v^'hite  colour,  but  are  occafionally  brownifh,  which  depends  on  a  fluid 
of  this  colour  that  is  found  in  their  veffels.  I'hc  worm  is  ufually 
very  long,  extending  often  many  yards,  and  feklom  pafles  entire 
from  the  bowels.  This  circumftance  has  prevented  the  extremities  of 
the  taenia  from  being  often  feen. 

*  The  head  of  a  txnia  is  fomewhat  of  a  fquare  form,  with  a  nar¬ 
rowed  projection  forwards ;  in  the  middle  of  this  projecting  part  there 
is  a  diliinct  circular  aperture,  around  which  is  a  finpje  or  a  double 
row  of  curved  (harp  procefies.  At  the  fquare  edge  of  the  head  there 
are  firuated  four  round  projecting  apertures,  at  equal  diitanccs  from 
each  other;  this  head  is  placed  upon  a  narrow -join  ted  portion  of  the 
worm,  of  confiderable  length,  and  which  gradually  fpreads  itfelf  into 
the  broader  joints,  of  which  the  body  of  the  worm  is  compofed. 

‘  The  body  of  the  taenia,  w  hich  is  moll  commonly  found  in  the 
human  fubjeCt,  confills  of  thin,  flat,  pretty  long  joints,  on  one  edge 
of  which  there  is  a  projection,  with  a  very  obvious  aperture.  In  tne 
fame  worm  fome  of  thefe  joints  appear  confiderably  longer  than 
others ;  this  probably  depends  on  one  joint  being  contraCled,  while 
another  is  relaxed.  The  apertures  which  we  have  juft  mentioned  are 
generally  placed  on  the  alternate  ^dges  of  the  contiguous  joints;  but 
this  is  not  uniformly  the  cafe;  they  are  fometimes  placed  on  the  fame 
edges  of  two,  or  even  feveral  contiguous  joints.  When  thefe  jointa 
tre  examined  attentively,  there  are  frequently  feen,  in  each  of  them, 
velFcls  filled  with  a  brownifli  fluid,  and  dlfpofed  in  an  arborefeent 
form.  Around  the  edges  of  each  joint  there  is  alfo  a  diftinCl  ferpen- 
tinc  canal  ••  The  laft  joint  of  a  tenia  refembles  very  much  a  com¬ 
mon  joint  rounded  off  at  its  extremity,  and  without  any  aperture. 
The  defcripiion  which  1  have  given  is  chiefly  taken  from  w'hat  1  have 
feen  myfelf;  and  correfponds,  I  believe,  with  what  is  mo!t  common. 
There  are  differences,  however,  in  iseniye  deferibed  by  authors,  chiefly 
wuh  regard  to  the  number  and  fituation  of  ' the  ofcula  of  the  joints, 
lb  as  to  diftinguifti  them  into  different  fpccies ;  but  they  are  all  formed 
upon  one  general  plan, 

♦This,  as  well  as  the  veffels  difpofed  in  an  arborefeent  form,  is  very 
diftinClly  fecn  injeClcd  in  fome  preparations  which  have  been  made^ 
tad  giveato  me  by  an  ingenious  young  furgeon,  Mr.  Carlifle. 

*  4fc‘nris^ 


t 


'i 


^  The  afeans  is  a  very  fmall  worm,  which  Is  often  found  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum  in  children,  and  even  more  frequently  h 
adults  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  white  in  its  colour,  anj 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  a  little  narrowed  at  the  exiremitv, 
where  its  head  is  placed  ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  it  terminates  la 
a  long,  very  fine  tranfparent  procefs.  Thcfe  worms  are  more  cr 
Itfs  furrounded  with  mucus ;  and  this  is  probably  fecreted  in  greater 
quantity  by  the  glands  in  the  inner  membrane  of  the  re£lum,  from 
the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  worms. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  toe  economy  of  animals  more,  obfetire  than 
the  origin  of  inteflinal  worms ;  were  they  found  to  live  in  fituatioDs 
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a  cyftf  which  is  frequently  of  coniiderable  fizc,  and  is  formed  of  very 
firm  materials,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  touch  almoU  the  feeling  of  carti¬ 
lage.  This  cyft,  when  cut  into,  is  obvioufly  laminated,  and  is  much 
thicker  in  one  liver  than  another.  In  fome  livers  it  is  not  thicker 
than  a  Ihilling;  and  in  others,  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick** 
ncfs.  The  laminae  which  compofe  it  are  formed  of  a  white  matter, 
and  on  the  infide  there  is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  fubftance,  like  the  co- 
agulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyft  1  have  feen  fubdivided  by 
partitions  of  this  pulpy  fubftance.  In  a  cyft  may  be  found  one  hy¬ 
datid,  or  a  greater  number  of  them.  They  lie  loofe  in  the  cavity, 
fwimming  in  a  fluid;  or  fome  of  them  are  attached  to  the  iide  of  the 
cyft.  They  confift  of  a  round  bag,  which  is  compofed  of  a  white, 
femi  opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a  fluid  capable  of  coagula¬ 
tion.  Although  the  common  colour  of  hydatids  be  white,  J  have 
occafionally  feen  fome  of  a  light  amber  colour.  The  bag  of  the  hy¬ 
datid  conftfts  of  two  laminas,  and  poflefTes  a  good  deal  of  contraAile 
power.  On  the  infide  of  an  hydatid  there  are  fometimes  found 
fmaller  ones,  which  are  commonly  not  larger  than  the  heads  of  pins. 
Thefe  are  attached  to  the  larger  hydatid,  either  at  fcattered  irregular 
diftances,  or  form  fmall  clufters :  they  are  alfo  found  floating  in  the 
liquor  of  the  larger  hydatids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  often  loofe 
and  unconnefted  with  each  other;  but  at  other  times  they  inclofe 
each  other  in  a  feries,  like  pill-boxes.  The  moft  common  htuation 
of  hydatids  of  the  liver  is  in  its  fubftance,  and  inclofed  in  a  cyft; 
but  they  are  occafionally  attached  to  the  outer  furface  of  the  liver, 
hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more  or  lefs  of  the  general  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

*  The  origin  and  real  nature  of  thefe  hydatids  are  not  fully  afccr- 
tained;  it  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  they  are  a  fort  of 
imperfect  animals.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
livers  of  (beep  are  animals :  they  have  been  often  feen  to  move 
when  taken  but'bf  the  liver,  and  put  into  warm  water ;  and  they  re¬ 
tain  this  power  of  motion  for  a  good  many  hours  after  a  fheep  has 
been  killed.  There  is  a  great  analogy,  however,  between  hydatids 
in  the  liver  of  a  fheep,  and  in  that  of  the  human  fubjedl.  They  are 
both  contained  in  llfong  cyfts,  and  they  both  confift  of  the  fame  white 
pulpy  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly  fome  difference  between  them 
in  umplicity  of  organifation  ;  the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a 
fimple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in  that  of  the  fheep  having  a 
neck  and  mouth  appended  to  the  bag.  This  difference  need  be  no 
confiderable  objedlion  to  the  opinion  above  ftated.  Life  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  attached  to  the  moft  fimple  form  of  organifation.  Iti 
proof  of  this,  hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  fheep,  which 
refemble  cxadlJy  thofe  in  the  human  liver,  which  have  been  feen  to 
ttove,  and' therefore  are  certainly  known  to  be  animals.  The  hyda¬ 
tids  of  the  human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
found  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into  warm  water; 
were  this  to  have  happened,  no  uncertainty  would  remain.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  fee  a  good  reafon  why  there  will  hardly  occur  any  proper 
ppportunity  pf  making  this  experiment.  Hydatids  are  not  very  often 
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found  in  the  liver,  bccaufc  it  is  not  a  very  frequent  dlfeafc  there; 
and  the  body  is  allowed  to  remain  for  fo  long  a  time  after  death  be. 
fore  it  is  examined,  that  the  hydatids  muft  have  loll  their  living  prin. 
ciplc,  even  if  they  were  animals.  .The  probability  of  their  being 
animals,  however,  is  very  ftrong ;  and  it  appears  even  more  difficult 
to  account  for  their  produftion  according  to  the  common  theory  of 
generation,  than  for  that  of  intedinal  worms.  We  do  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  by  afferting,  that  hydatids  in  the  human  liver  are  not 
living  animals,  becaufe  in  (heep  they  are  certainly  fuch,  where  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for.their  produdion  is  precifely  the  fame.  I 
have  mentioned,  however,  already  every  thing  1  have  to  fay  upon 
this  fubjeft,  when  fpeaking  of  intelHnal  worms.  If  any  perfon  Ihould 
wilh  to  confider  hydatids  more  minutely,  he  will  find  an  exceilent  ac¬ 
count  of  them  publilhed  by  Dr.  John  Hunter  in  the  Medical  and 
Chirurglcal  Tranfaftions  ♦. 

♦  Upon  the  infide  of  a  cyft,  cxadlly  refembling  that  which  con. 
tains  hydatids,'  1  have  feen  adhering  a  white,  friable,  earthy  mat- 
ter;  what  was  its  exaft  nature,  1  cannot  determine;  but  it  was  in 
fome  degree  foluble  in  the  marine  acid. 

♦  Worms  have  been  faid  to  be  found  in  cyfts  of  the  liver,  as  well 
as  in  the  biliary  dudls.  Inftances  of  this  fort  are  extremely  rare,  and 
have  not  come  under  my  own  obfervation.* 

\ 

One  further  remark  we  muft  be  indulged  in  refpecling  the 
fchirrous  ftate  of  the  proftate.  Dr.  Baillie  obferves,  that  the 
enlarged  proftate,  when  cut  into,  .exhibits  the  fame  appearance 
as  other  glands  in  a  fchirrous  ftate.  We  apprehend  this  is  not 
ufually  the  cafe.  It  has  neither  the  hardnefs  nor  weight  of  the 
true  fehirrus,  which  is  a  fore-runner  of  cancer ;  nor  has  the 
difeafe  ever  been  known  to  terminate  in  cancer,  though  it  has 
exifted  for  a  period  more  than  fufficient  to  produce  that  change. 
What  our  author 'obferves  of  *  the  internal  furface  fometimes 
*  ulcerated,*  is  unattended  with  fuppuration  in  the  fubftance; 
and  even  where  ulceration  has  taken  place  on  the  furface,  it  is 
not  attended  with  that  intenfe  lancinating  pain  which  fo  pecu¬ 
liarly  diflinguiOies  cancer.  This  remark  w^fubmit  to  the  can¬ 
dour 'of  our  ingenious  author;  and  perhaps  might  have  omitted 
it  altogether  but  for  the  diferiminating  accuracy  obfervable  in 
every  other  part  of  his  performance. 


•  Sec  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Tranfaflions,  p.  34. 
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Art.VL  yf  SeleSlion  from  the  Harleian  M'lfcellany  of  TraSl:^ 
vjhich  principally  regard  the  Englijh  Hijlary  •,  of  which  many  are 
referred  to  by  Hume.  pp.  580.  4:0.  il.  is.  boards.  Kearfley, 
London,  1793* 

•  / 

The  reafon  that  Induced  the  editor  of  this  compilation  to 
offer  it  to  the  public  was,  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  tho 
great  colledion  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  compofed,  he 
lays,  of  a  fcleftion  of  thofe  pieces  which  regard  our  own  hif- 
tory,  and  which  have  been  chiefly  arranged*  in  chronological 
order.  This  volume  contains  in  quantity  one  fixth  of  tlic  Alif- 
cellany,  and  the  price  of  it  ,is  a  guinea,  only  one  twelfth  of 
what  the  original  work  now  fells  for. 

The  trails  here  feleiled  are  as  follow :  The  Life  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Firft,  furnamed  the  Conqueror. — The  Life  of  King 
Edward  the  Second. — The  Life  and  Death  of  Edward,  furnamed 
the  Black  Prince. — The  Hiftory  of  Perkin  Warbeck.— 1  he 
fife  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolfey. — An  Epiftle  of  Henry  VIII. 

being  cited  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  to  appear  before  a 
jeneral  Council. — Love-Letters  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne 
pleyn;  and  two  Letters  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
by;  with  her  laft  to  Henry  VIII. — 7'he  Beggars’  Petition 
gainft  Popery. — The  Life  .and  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Effex. 
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gainft  Popery. — The  Life  .and  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Effex. 
-Fragmenta  Regalia  ;  or,  Obfervations  on  the  late  Queen  Eli- 
abetb,  her  Times  and  Favourites. — Gowrie’s  Confpiracy.— 
England’s  Mourning  Garment;  to  the  Memory  of  Queen  Eli- 
abeth.  To  which  is  added,  the  true  Manner  of  her  imperial 
uneral. — I'hc  Shepherd’s  Spring  Song,  in  Gratulation  of 
ing  JaniesT.— Deme'Siour  and  Carriage  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
eigh. — A  brief  Relation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Troubles.— 
Fhe  Prerogative' of  Parliaments  in  England,  proved  in  a  Dia- 
ogue  between  a  Ccunfellor  State  and  a  Juftice  of  Peace.— 
he  Hiftory  of  the  Gunpowder  Treafon. — Difeourfe  of  the 
illuftrlous  Prince  Henry,  Son  of  King  James  I. — Letter 
lom  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Digby,  on  the  Marriage 
hat  (hould  have  been  made  between  the  Prince  of  England  and 
he  Infanta  of  Spain  — The  Forerunner  of  Revenge. — A  (horc 
/iewofthe  Life  and  Death  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ngham.— The  F  ive  Years  of  King  James;  or,  d'hc  Condition 
f  the  State  of  Eno^land,  and  the  Relation  it  had  to  other  Pro- 
inces. — A  brief  Relation  of  Paffages  and  Speeches  in  the  Star- 
hamber,  at  the  Cenfure  of  Dr.  Baftwicke,  Mr.  Burton,  and 
It.  Prynne. — Two  Speeches  fpoken  by  the  Earl  of  Mancheftcr 


•  *  He  means,  arranged  chiefly. 
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and  John  Pym>  Efq.  as  a  Reply  to  his  Majefty^s  An(Wer  to 
the  City  of  London’s  Petition. — A  VieW  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  I. — The  King’s  Cabinet  opened;  dr,  Certain  Pacquets 
cf  fecret  Letters  and  Papers^  taken  in  the  King’s  Cabinet  at 
Nafeby  Field. — Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.— A  true  Narrative  of  the  Occafions  and  Caufes  of  the  late 
Lord  General  Crom\veirs  Anfwer  and  Indignation  againft 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Joyce.— The  Lord  General  Crom¬ 
well’s  Speech,  delivered  in  the  Council-Chamber.  July  4,  1653. 
—A  Narrative  and  Relation  of  King  Charles  lid’s  Efcape 
from  the  Battle  of  Wordefter.— News  from  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery. — A  Relation  of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas 
Morgan’s  Progrefs  in  France  and  Flanders. — An  Account  of 
the  Burial  of  King  Charles  I.  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell. — The 
World’s  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwell. — A  Narrative  of  the 
late  Parliament,  &c.— A  fecond  Narrative  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment. — England’s  Joy;  or,  A  Relation  of  the  mdft  remarkable 
Paflages  from  Charles  lid’s  Arrival  at  Dover  to  his  Entrance 
at  Whitehall. — The  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Regicides. 
Two  Letters  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — The  humble  Petitioi 
and  Addrefs  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — An  Account  of  the 
Reafons  which  induced  Charles  II.  to  declare  War  againft  the 
Dutch. — Obfervations  on  the  Burning  of  London. — The  Pa- 
pifts’  Bloody  Oath  of  Secrecy,  &c. — A  brief  Account  of  many 
memorable  Paflages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftlbury. — A  Letter  to  a  Perfon  of  Honour,  on  the  King’s 
difavowing  the  having  been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
Mother.— Lord  Churchill’s  Letter  to  the  King. — The  Expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  England. — A  Relation  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Forces  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
againft  the  French  in  the  Weft  Indies. — A  Letter  concerninj 
a  French  Invafion  to  reftore  King  James  to  the  Throne.— Po¬ 
litical  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  William  III.- 
Biftiop  Atterbury’s  Relation  of  the  wicked  Contrivance  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Young  againft  the  Lives  of  fcveral 
Perfons.— A  View  of  the  Court  of  M.  Germain’s,  from  1690 
to  1695. — A  Letter  to  a  new  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  oh  the  Embezzlement  and  Mifmanagement  of  the  King¬ 
dom’s  Treafurc. 

EXTRACTS. 

•  The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
laic  Ufurper,  and  pretended  ProteAor  of  England,  See,  truly  col¬ 
lected  and  publiftied^  for  a  Warning  to  all  Tyrants  and  Ufurpcti* 
By  J.  H.  Gent. 
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*  c  H  A  p:  I. 

*  Shewing  thf  Birth  and  Parentage^  and  Place  of  Nativity  ^  cf  the  feud 

Oliver  CrcmweU* 

♦THE  unparalleled  adions  of  this  man  have  made  people  more 
curious  than  otherwife  they  would  be,  to  know  his  riie  an^l  birth, 
which  otherwife  might  better,  to  the  advantage  of  his  memory,  have 
been  yet  obfeured  and  concealed  ;  for  it  will  neither  add  praife  nor 
^commetjdation,  either  to  his  country  or  relations ;  both  wftich  have 
[publicly  protefted  their  fhame  and  their  abhorrence  of  him.  So  that, 
without  prejudice  to  his  family,  who  have  cleared  themfelves  of  any 
participation  of  his  fads,  and  did,  and  do,  deieft  both  him  and 
them ;  you  may  underftand,  he  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Cromwell,  alia® 
Williams,  the  younger  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchifig- 
J)rook,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  knight,  who  /o  magnificentijr 
treated  King  ^ames  in  that  place,  at  his  coming  into  England;  who 
fo  loyally  and  affectionately  loved  King  Charles  the  martyr;  and 
who,  laltly,  fo  hated  and  abominated  this  Oliver,  his  nephew,  god- 
fon,  and  namefake. 

‘  He  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1599,  yvhere  his  father, 
being  a  cadet,  or  younger  brother,  as  we  have  faid,  having  no  large 
eftatc,  had  intermarried  with  a  brewer’s  widow,  by  whom  he  had 
fome  addition  of  fortune,  and  from  her  fprung  that  (lory  of  Oliver’® 
)clng  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon.  He  was,  from  his  infancy,  a  lufty, 
aiiive  child,  and  of  a  fturdy  rough  temper ;  which,  to  remedy  in  hi® 
j’ouog  years,  his  father  prudently  took  this  courfe : 

^  C  H  A  P.  ir. 

f 

^  Voli)  Oliver  nvas  educated  and  brought  vp  in  the  Univerjity  of  Cam-- 

bridge  i  and  rfterwards  ht  Lincoln-t^Inn,  in  the  Study  of  the  Law* 

•  ABOUT  the  age,  therefore,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  his 
ather  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  tem- 
)sred  and  managed,  by  the  fevere  tuition  and  difeipline  of  the  uni- 
perfiiy  •  but  his  tutor  quickly  perceived  the  boifterous  and  untraflable 
ppirit  of  his  pupil,  who  was  more  for  a£lion  than  fpeculatlon,  and 
yoved  cudgels,  foot-ball-playing,  or  any  game  and  cxcrcife,  better 
mzn  his  book ;  fo  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  making  him  a  fcholar, 
&!■  a  learned  man ;  and  much  ado  there  was  to  keep  him  fo  in  com- 
that  he  became  not  an  open  and  public  difhonour  to  his  friends  ; 
Rhere  he  was  made  an  aftor  in  the  play  of  the  five  fenfes,  where  he 
ftciinoufly  Humbled  at  a  crown,  which  he  had  alfo  dreamed  he  ihould 
>nce  wear)  whereupon  he  was  prefently  removed,  his  tutor  weary,  and 
fraid  of  difgrace  by  him,  to  Lincoln’s-Inn,  where  he  might,  with 
imputation  and  qbfervance,  if  his  bent  were  fo  given,  raider  it 
>ut,  and  yet,  without  much  trouble,  attain  fome  knowledge  in  the 
to  qualify  him  for  a  country  gentleman,  and  that  little  com- 
^tency  his  father  could  leave  him.  But  no  fuch  rudiments  would 
into  him ;  he  was  fur  rougher  arguments  and  pleas,  club-law ; 
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and,  indeed,  what  occafion  had  he  to  know  and  to  be  verfed  In  [}• 
law,  whofc  defigns,  and  wicked  praftices  afterwards,  were  direcif 
oppofite  to  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human  ?  So  that  he  continued 
not  long  there,  but  was  called  home>  his  father  dying  foon  after,  aiid 
leaving  him  to  his  fwing. 

.‘CHAP.  III. 

•  Of  bis  Manner  of  Ufe  and  Converfaiion  in  the  Country^ 

»  • 

*  OLIVER,  being  comedown  into  the  country,  and  growing 
•fturdy,  and  of  man’s  llarure,  frequented  all  manner  of  wild  coii 
pany  ;  who  but  he  at  any  match  or  game  whatfoever,  where  he  would 
drink  and  roar  with  the  rudell  of  his  companions.  And  when  hi 
money,  which  he  had  fparingly  from  his  mother,  who  yet  kepti 
purfe,  failed  him,  he  would  make  the  viftuallers  trull  him,  to  fuchi 
ruin  of  his  creak  and  reputation,  he  being  as  famous  for  his  raniir? 
and  his  fcores,  as  after  for  his  prayers  and  vidories,  that  the  zi 
wives  of  Huntingdon,  if  they  favv  him  coming,  would  fet  up  a  cry, 
Here  comes  young  Cromwell,  fluit  up  the  doors,  and  fo  keep  hi: 
out.  But  he  had  better  fuccefs  in  the  war,  for  then  there  was  "8 
Ihutting  of  him  out,  no  garrifon  or  caftle,  or  ilrength  whatfoever, 
fufficient  to  debar  him.  But  that  may  be  imputable  to  the  luckc: 
his  former  achievements,  fortune  being  tied  at  his  girdle,  and  keep- 
ing'a  conftant  tenor  with  him  ;  for,  at  this  age,  he  would  make  r- 
thing  of  beating  of  tinkers,  and  fuch  naily  fellows,,  at  quarter-ih: 
or  any  .fuch  weapon  they  would  choofe ;  fo  that  he  was  dreaded  h 
all  the  ale-drinkers,  as  well  as  ale-wives, ‘  of  the  country. 

‘  C  H  A  p;^ 

‘  How  Oliver  was  reclaimed  from  the/e  lewd  Courfes,  and  how  he  joh 
'  himfelf  to  the  prectfer  So*'t,  and  became  an  hypocritical  Convert,' 

*  BY  thefe  debauched  courfes  of  life,  and  regardlefs  thoughts  hV 
tlic  world  w'ent,  as  long  as  drink  and  company  could  be  hd/J 
matter  how  nor  where;  he  had  fo  endangered  his  fmall  eftate  at 
patrimony,  and  was  fo  far  in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire.!:: 
felf,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  live  privately,  for  fear  of  priv :: 
arrefts  and  judgments,  which’ were  brought  againft  him.  In  thisi* 
litary  condition,  he  had  time  to  bethink  himfelf  of  his  condition ;  2d 
having  nothing  elfe  to  do,  having  played  a  part  at  Cambridge,^ 
perfonate  another,  at  home,  feeming  very  penfive  and  melancho’l^ 
and  much  referved  in  his  talk  and  difeourfe  ;  which,  from  vain,  si 
frivolous,  and  wild  fpeeches,  was  now  altered  into  ferious, 
deft,  and  grave  language,  and  fober  expreflion ;  which,  acco!Tin:> 
dated  and  fet  forth  with  a  more  (laid  and  folemn  afpedl  and  gelty- 
made  him  appear  to  be  another  kind  of  perfon,.  having  run  f^p^l^" 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  (lark  naught  to  too  good  ;  and  it^J 
be  a  queftion  whether,  by  the  firll  he  were  more  deftruftive  to 

or  by  die  latter  more  pernicious  to  his  country. 
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t  This  humour  Toured  him  at  laft  into  a  prccife  purltanHcn,  with 
whom  his  zealous  defign  was  to  ingratiate  himfelf ;  who  increafiog 
levery  day#  and  being  grown  to  a  hcadftrong  fadion*  he  doubted  not» 
ibui  u  (hould‘fcrve»  which  his  daring  ijpirit  (if  he  had  not  a  fa- 
[miliar)  told  him  was  a  coming,  to  be  a  principal  perfon  among  tbeni^ 
and  howfocvcr,,to  make  up  his  decays  on  his  fortunes,  by  the  kind- 
hearted  fupplies  and  loans  of  the  brotuerhood,  who  were  proud  of  fuch 
t  profelyte. 

<  In  a  (hort  time  after,  he  had  learned  to  pray,  and  attained  a  very 
^eady  faculty  therein,,  which  he  made  no  nicety  manifeft  upon  aU 
Kcahons,  both  in  their  public  and  private  meetings;  fo  that  he  was 
ooked  uport  by  thofe  of  his  godly  party,  as. their  chiefeli  ornament^ 
ind  by  the  re&  of  the  world  as  a  ftrangc  wonder.  This  artificial  de- 
rotioQ  did  not  only  then  , advantage  him,  but  ferved  him  thereafter 
hrough  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  was  the  main  ingredient  of 
ill  his  policies  and  fucceiTcs.  A  friar  was  an  afs  to  him  for  faying  of 
prayers;  he  was  able  to.  give  him  two  for  one  with  kis  beads  and  by 
ote,  and  out^ilrip  him  extmport. 

G  H  A  P.  V, 

How  Olivitr^  iiimg  noted  for.  his  pretended  SemSHtyf  *was  thofen  'a 
Burgefs  of  Cambridge  for  the  Lcng^parli ament  %  and  t^  War  breakii^ 
•«/,  was  made  n  Captain  tff^Hor/e. 

•  By  this  fandlimonious  vizor,  and  m^nifefbd  zeal  'for  reformation, 
irhich  was  > then  in  every  man’s  inouth,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
itteft  inftrument  to  promote  it  in  the  parliament,  which  the  king  had 
lalled  in  1640,  to  rrdfefs  the  grievances  of  the  ftate  and  church,  and 
o  fupply  his  neceflities ;  and  therefote  the  puritan  faflion,  and  ht4 
ehtlons  by  marriage,'  as  Mr,  Goodwili>  and  alfo  Hambden  of  Bucl> 
Dgham,  laboured,  in  eledion  of  burgefles  for  the  town  of  Cambridge> 

D  have  him  choTen.  The  town  was  generally  infe^led  with  the  fame 
ifesfe,  and  therefore  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  effeft  it.  Sitting  ia 
•arliament,  as  a  matter,  he  quickly  faw  which  way  the  ftream  went; 
nd* therefore  refolved  to  run  one  of  the  firft  with  it;  and  therefore 
riped  out  the  noife  and  cry  for  privilege,  proving  a  great  fticklef 
fainft  the  prerogative,  and  to  that  end  endeavouring  to  widen  the 
reach  ;*  and  ^  made  way,  by  male-pertnefs  of  tumults,  againfl  the 
ing's  perfon  and  court ;  infomuch  that  he  became  confpicuous  and 
oted  for  his  averfion  to  the  gove  ninent.  The  flame  of  thofe  in- 
fsrdhurnings  now  breaking  out,  and  becaufe  of  his  influence  in  hit 
oantryv  and  his  bold,  confident  fpirit,  he  was.  courted  with  a  com^ 
liffion  (which  he  accepted)  under  the  Earl  oTElIex,  the  parliamcat’t 
tneral,  and  was  made  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  hotfe* 

‘CHAP,  VL  ' 

*  Of  the  Exploits  Cromwell  did  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Wcer. 

•  Having  raifed  his  troop,  he  marched  not  prefently  with  the 
folsaad  main  body  of  the  army,  but  was  ordered  to  continue  about  ^ 
IS  own  country,  that  fo  his  own  enterprifes  might  be  the  better 

aiv.  vtrL'.xxiit,  vEH  I754»  ^  obferved. 
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obferved,  and  he  taken  notice  of ;  fo  that  he  was  a  rifing  man  fro® 
the  very  firft  beginning  of  our  civil  confufions.  The  firft  fervice  that 
he  appeared  in  was  the  feizure  of  Sir  Henry  Conilby,  the  (herifF  of 
Hertford  (hi  re,  when,  in  a  gallant  contempt  of  the  parliament,  he  waj 
proclaiming  the  commiffion  of  array  at  St.  Alban^s,  and  fending  him, 
and  other  gentlemen,  his  afliftance,  to  London ;  which  fudden  and 
meritorious  exploit  of  his  was  well  refented,  and  highly  commended 
by  the  parliament.  His  next  piece  of  diligence  was  the  like  feizure 
of  Sir  John  Pettus,  and  forty  gentlemen  more,  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
who  were  forming  a  party  for  the  king,  and  fecuring  them ;  by  whicli 
means  he  broke  the  neck  of  any  future  defign  in  that,  or  the  nett 
county  of  Norfolk,  for  the  royal  intereft ;  fo  that  he  had  brought  al 
the  eallern  part  of  England  to  the  parliament’s  fubjedlion,  by  a 
bloodlcfs  and  eafy  conqueft ;  but  his  other  viftories,  which  we  pric, 
cipally  aferibed  to  him,  though  they  were  joined  with  him,  were  very 
fanguincous,  and  fatally  cruel. 

.  ‘  At  his  lad  home  employment,  he*  was  ordered  to  purge  and  to 
Jnfpeft  the  univerfity,  wherein  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  rigour 
againft  that  place  of  his  own  nurture,  &c.  it  was  conceived  he  would 
at  la(t  as  merciledy  ufe  his  mother,  then  bleeding  England ;  whicii 
Work  being  over,  and  unhappily  efFedled,  GromwelPwas  the  only 
man  ;  his-prudence,  fortune,  and  valour,  every  where  applauded  and 
extolled,  and  he  reputed  for  one  of.  the  moft  eminent  and  able  com¬ 
manders  in  the*  parliament’s  army.  * 

*  It  was^.  time,  therefore,  now  to  (hew  him  abroad,  having  & 
armed,  difeiplined,  and, paid  his  men  fo  carefully,  that  there  was  do 
doubt  of  their  prevailing^upon.any  equal. enemy,  and  under  theco:- 
duft  of  fa  vigilant  and  wary  a  leader,  vvhofe  only  aim  it  was  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  to  greater  undertakings^.  Therefore,  in  order  toa 
cofijundUpn  and  aflillance;of  the  ^cots,  ^whp  were  entered  England, 
kc  was  made  lieutenant-general. to  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  •  who  hi 
raifed  bis  army  out  of  the  affociated  counties,  as, Cambridge,  Hu:- 
tingdon,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  &c.  Thofe  armies  being  joined,  a:-i 
maflering  the  field  (the  Marquis  of  Newcallle,  who  oppofed  them, 

'  retreating  into  York),  they  refolvcd  to  bcficge  that  city  ;  to  the  reh 
whereof  Hrince  Rupert  c^me,  and  forcing  them  to  draw  off  fre: 
their  league,  he  gave  them  battle  on  Marllon-Moor,  July  2,  1641- 
In  the  beginning  oi  the  fight  Prince  Rupert  had  utterly  dlfcomfit^d 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  where  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  va 
Scots  horfe  flood,  and  difordered  the. main  body  of  the  foot,  foth 
the  day  was  given  for  loft,  the  Scots  running  and  throwing  dc« 
|heir  arms ;  when  Cromwell,  with  his  curaffiers,  and  the  reft  of  C; 
Lord  Mancheftcr’s  horfe,  who  were  ,  placed  in  the  right  wing, 
with  fuch  force  and  fury  upon  the  Lord  Goring’s  brigades  on 
right,  that  they  prefently  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  following  thei: 
fuccefs,  before  the  prince  returned,  obtained  a  complete  vi^lorji 
killing  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  men,  gainipg  their  camp,  bag 
baggage,  and*,  as  the  price  of  all,  the  city  of  York;  hence  he 
quired  that  terrible  name  of  Ironfides,  his  troops  being  reported  1: 
vulnerable  and  unconquerable.  By  this  defeat  he  lifted  up 
ibofe  great  titles  ar4d- places  he  went  through  afterwards.’ 

«  A  Lexi^I 
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f  Letter  to  a  Perfon  of  Honour,  concerning  the  King’s  dlf- 
avowitig  the  having  been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
Mother. 

.  «  My  Lord, 

«  AS  you  cannot  but  have  feen  his  majefty’s  declaration,  wherein 
he  renounceth  the  having  been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
mother;  fo  I  believe  you  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  iuve  an  account  of 
the  fen(e  of, the  thinking  men  about  the  town  concerning  it.  And 
this,  without  either  difguifing  or  concealing  what  is  publicly  dif- 
courfed,  I  (hall,  as  becomes  your  lordlhip's  fervant,  addrefs  m^fclf  to 
give  you. 

‘  And,  in  the  firft  place,  they  Jay  it  is  no  furprife  to  them,  that 
feeing  the  Duke  of  York  hath  gotten  the  afeendant  of  the  King,  he 
ihould  he£tor  him  into,  or  at  lead  extort  from  him,  the  aforeiaid  de- 
claratiohi  For,  can  any  imagine,  that  he  who  tor  fome  time  re¬ 
nounced  his  own  wife,,  and  had  provided  perlons  to  fwear  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  her,  which  made  her  unworthy  of  being  duchefs,  (hould 
fcruple  to  importune  the  King  to  do  as  much  by  Mrs.  Walters,  though 
it  were  never  fo  demonllrable  that  he  was  married  unto  her  ?  The 
courfe  hepVaftifed  himlelf,*he  may,  without  any  breach  of  charity, 
be  thought  ready  to  preferibe  to  others.  And  it  may  be,  he  thinks 
it  will  be  foine  extenuation  of  what  he  did  himfelf,  if  people  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  it  is  a  difeafe  natural  to  tne  family,  and  which 
runs  in  a  blood. .  Now  we  all  know,  not  only  with  wiiat  afilverai.ons 
the  Duke  difclaimed  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Hyde,  but  with  what 
reflections  upon  her  chaftity  he  did  it.  And  yet  the  proofs  of  the 
faid  marriage  were  fo  evident,  that  he  was  neceiiitated  at  laft  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  hi.  and  to  own  her  for  his  wife,  after  he  had,  by  himfelf 
and  many  others,  procj^imed  her  for  no  better  than  a  common  whore. 
And  1  am  fure  it  left  this  impreffion  upon  moil  perfuns,  that  his  faith 
to  men  was. not  very  far  to  be  relied  on,  feeing  he  made  fo  flight  of 
that  faith  which  he  had  plighted  in  an  ordinance  of  Gud  to  a  harm- 
lefs  lady.  ,  ‘ 

*  Secondly,  *mofl.  men  do  obferve  this  difference  between  the 
King’s  renouncing'Mrs.  Walters,  and  the  Dutvt’s  difclaiming  Mrs. 
Hyde;  that  what  the  Duke  did  wms  an  ad  of  inclination  and  choice; 
whereas  it  is  apparent,  that  what  the  King  hath  done  is  tne  refuk  of 
i  dread  and  fear.  For,  to  ufe  his  majefly’s  own  exprcfllon  not  I  ago, 

I  *  He  was*harafled  out  of  his  life,  by  the  importunity  of  his  brother, 

I  ^  See/  as  he' added,  ^  He  could  rather  choole  to  oie  than  live  fo  un- 
I  *  talily  as  he  did,  while,  he  with  flood  their  daily  folicit^iiions  in  tiiis 
I  mat^r,’  And  as  nothing  made  the  Duke  honefl  to  irs.  Hyde,  but  the 
interpofltion  of  his  majefly’s  authority,  from  a  fnfeofthe  jultnefsofthe 
lady’s  complaint;  fo  they  believe  the  King  is  only  injurious  through, 
the  influence  of  others ;  and  that,  when  refeued  out  of  ill  hands,  and 
left  to  himfelf,  he  will  return  to  be  juft.  For  though  his  majelly 
oe  a  prince  of  that  clearnefs  of  underflanding  that  they  cannot  baffle 
^  by  falfc  reafonings,  yet  he  hath  fo  much  of  James’s  timidnefs, 

‘Ha  that 
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tHat  they  can  huff  and  overawe  him  to  things  mofl  oppoCtc  to  his 
judgment^  as  well  as  crofs  to  his  intereft.  And  let  me,  upon  this 
occafion,  remind  your  lordfliip  of  a  (lory  of  a  Scots  nobleman  to  my 
Lord  Burleigh,  upon  that  wife  ftatefman  defiring  a  charafter  of  King 
James,  long  before  he  afcended  the  Englilh  throne.  If  your  lord- 
Ihip,  faith  the  blgnt.Bcotfman,  know  a  jackanapes,  you  cannot  but 
imderlland,  that  if  1  have  him  in  my  hands,  I  can  make  him  bitt 
you ;  whereas,  if  you  get  him  into  your  hands,  you  ma/  make  him 
bite  me. 

*  Thirdly,  the  whole  town  is  apprehenfive  that  the  King,  through 
endeavouring  by  this  aft  to  fecure  nimfelf  in  the  grace,  at  leaft  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  Duke  and  popilh  party,  will  find  in  theiffue,  that  in- 
ilead  thereof,  he  hath  left  nimfelf  naked  and.expofed,  to  their  wrath 
and  malice.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  probable  than  that  what 
the  King  calls  and  intends  only  for  a  declaration  to  ferve  his  prefent 
occafions,  they  will  transform  into  his  lall  will  and  teftament,  to  as. 
commodate  theirs.  If  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  tempted  to  declare 
her  fucceffor,  declined  it  with  this  faying,  that  *  fnch  an  aft  would  be 
*  the  digging  her  grave  before  fhe  were  dead  ;*  have  wc  not  great 
caufe  to  apprehend,  that  the  King  having  by  this  aft  digged  his  own 

frave,  his  brother,  or  the  Jefuits,  under  whofe  government  he  is,  will 
hd  hands  to  bring  and  put  him  into  it,  left,  through  delay,  fome- 
thing  (hould  intervene  that  would  fill  it  up  aeain  ?  It  is  a  pity  that 
none  would  call  to  his  majefty*s  memory  mat  faying  of  Tacitus, 
Sufpe^us /em^r  inv^fu/que  dominant i  qui froximus  deftinatur ;  which,  by 
varying  a  little  from  the  Latin,  I  will  Englifti  thus:  *  That  he  ought 
^  to  be  always  fufpefted,  and*  carefully  watched  againft  by  the  ruler, 
<  who  moft  ardently  hopes,  and  thinks  himfelf  .in  likelihood  to  fuc> 
•  ceed  him.*  Statefmen  in  old  times  reckoned  it  for  a  maxim  in  po¬ 
litics,  that,  JVif  mentio  Jiefit  h^redis^  vi'vo  adbuc  principe  :  *  That  whilt 
^  the  prince  liveth,  there  ought  not  to  be  fo  much  as  a  mentioning  of 
*  any  whofe  right  it  was  to  come  after.*  For  as  fubtle  Tiberius  up¬ 
braided  Macro,  that  he  forfook  the  fetting  fun  to  worlhip  the  rifing; 
fb  King  Charles  may  haVe,  in  time,  if  he  have  not  already,  caufe  to 
ebjeft  the  fame  to  iome  about  him.  That  crafty  emperor  knew  more 
•f  the  art  of  felf  prefervation,  than  crowned  heads  in  our  days  feem 
to  do.  For  though,  he  had  adopted  Germaoicus,  at  the  command  of 
Anguftus,  of  w'hom  he  received  the  empire,  yet,  having  a  fon  of  hh 
own,  namely  Drufus,  he  would  never  declare  In  favour  of  ' either  h 
long  as  they  lived,  but  judged  his  own  Tafety  to  confift  in  leaving  it 
doubtful  whofe  title  to  the  univerfal  monarchy  was  bell.  How  evert 
fay  moft  of  his  majdfty*s  fubjefts,  though  wc  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  the  King  from  this  unwary  aft,  by  which  he  hath  flaked  hii 
Kfc  to  the  plcafure  of  his  enemies,  yet  we  will  be  kinder  to  him  than 
he  hath  been  to  Himfelf,  and  contribute  all  we  can  to  his  fecurity ;  and 
that  is  by  letting  the  world  know,  that  we  will  revenge  his  death,  by 
Facrificing  the  whole  popilh  party  upon  his  grave^  in  cafe  he  Ihould 
come  to  an  untimely  end. 

Fourthly,  this  declaration  would*  be  reedved  with  lefihefitation 
xn  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  kings  and  prindci  were  not  made  of  tbc 
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fame  mould  with  other  men,  and  liable  to  the  like  failures,  and  moral 
prevarications^  than  the  reft  of  the  font  of  Adam  are.  And  therefore, 
obferving  how  common  it  is  for  perfons  upon  a  lower  ground  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  wives,  and  moft  facredly  difclaim  their  marriages ;  they 
conceive  it  is  not  impoftible  but  that  thefe,  who  move  in  higher 
fpheres,  may  upon  ftrong  temptations  do  the  like.  Yea,  our  own 
hiftory  furniftieth  us  with  an  inftance  of  a  great  king,  and  one  who 
fwayed  the  Englifh  feeptre,  who  is  tranfmltted  to  us  with  this  blot  in 
his  efcutcheon.  The  perfon  I  mean  is  Edward  the  Fourth,  who,  be« 
ing  a  fprightly  and  amorous  prince,  was  fuddenly  contraded  and  mar« 
ried  to  Elinor  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewibury,  and  that 
not  only  without  any  witneffes,  fave  Dr.  Thomas  Stillington,  Bifhdp 
of  Bath,  into  whofe  hands  the  contra£l  was  made,  and  who  officiated 
at,  and  celebrated  the  marriage,  but  befides  the  poor  Dbdor  was 
ftridily  enjoined  by  the  King  to  conceal  it ;  and  you  may  eafily  fup<» 
poTe  the  timorous  prelate 'would  not  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  majefty,  at 
leaft  fo  long  as  he  knew  the  King  in  a  condition  to  punifh  and  avenge 
the  difeovery.  Now  Edward  the  Fourth,  finding  thereupon  ad« 
milTion  into  the  embraces  of  the  lady,  and  having  fatiated  himfelf 
awhile  by  fccret  enjoyments,  and  withal  reckoning  that  none  could, 
or  at  leaft  durft  deleft  by  what  holy  ties  he  was  bound  unto  her ;  he 
did  fome  years  after,  notwithftanding  the  perfon  to  whom  he  was 
aSianced  ftill  furvived,  both  deny  what  was  fo  folemnly  tranfafted  in 
the  prefence  of  Almighty  God  between  them,  and  withal  married 
another  woman,  namely,  my  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray.  Yobr  lordffiip 
may  fee  the  ftory  both  in  Buck's  Life  of  Richard  the  Third,  p.  16, 
&c.  and  in  Comines’s  Hiftoryof  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  And,  without 
making  any  application  of  it  to  the  prefi^nt  cafe,  1  ihall  crave  liberty 
to  make  thefe  remarks  upon  it : 

*  1.  That  it  is  poffible  for  princes,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  accom<» 
panied  with  many  women,  to  have  weak  memories,  and  to  forget 
upon  what  terms  they  contrafted  their  firft  fricndftiips  with  them. 
For,  finding  how  their  familiarity  arofe  with  others  of  that  fex,  they 
may  grow,  by  degrees,  into  a  kind  of  peffuafion  that  their  intcreft  in 
all  was  eftabliftied  upon  00  better  terms.  Or,  if  they  (hould  not  be  ftip« 
pofed  fo  forgetful  as  this  amounts  unto,  yet  the  love  of  change  may 
make  them  ftifle  their  knowledge,  efpecially  when  the  objefts  of  their 
frefti  amours  cannot  be  otherwife  brought  to  entertaiu  their  flame,  but 
with  a  provifion  for  their  own  honour. 

*  2.  That  the  denials  of  kings  are  not  to  be  fubferibed  unto  with 
an  implicit  faith ;  but  that  we  ought  to  ufe  the  fame  diferetion  in  be-* 
licfing,  or  not  believing,  what  they  fay,  that  we  efteem  ourfclves  prU 
vilegcd  to  ufe  towards  others,  in  the  credit  which  they  require  we 
IhoUld  give  unto  them.  For,  though  princes  be  not  liable  to  be  im¬ 
pleaded  in  our  courts,  nor  be  fubjeft  to  penalties  that  tranfgreffing 
fubjeftsare*  yet,  feeing  they  may  be  guilty  of  the  fame  fafts  which 
woi^boch  leave  a  reproach  upon  common  men,  and  make  them  ob¬ 
noxious  to  puni(hments ;  it  cannot  rationally  be  expefted  that  their 
bare  words  (hould  reftrain  the  freedom  of  our  thoughts,  or  give  law  to 
our  underftandings  in  the  judgment  that  we  are  to  make  of  cafes  and 
things. 
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*  3.  I  wotild  obfcrve,  that  though  the  judicial  courts  could  not,’ 
and  the  parliaiiiti.ts  during  F.dward’s  reign,  would  not  take  cognh 
fance  of  that  kii  g’b  contemning  and  violating  the  oidinancc  of  God, 
by  difcl^iming  h;.s  lawful  wife;  yet  the  lighteous  Judqe  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  h  little  while  after,  animadverted  fevercly  on  the  offence; 
for  not  only  his  two  fons,  whom  he  had  by  the, Lady  Gray,  were 
xnuidertd  by  their  uncle,  but  the  kingdom  was  tranllated  from  his 
family,  and  not  only  bellowed  upom  the  chiefeft  enemy  of  his  houfe, 
but  upon  one  who,  among  all  that,  for  a  long  feries  before,  had  been 
rivals  for  the  crown,  had  the  weakell  title. 

‘  4.  It  if  not  unworthy  alfo  of  our  notice,  that  notwithflanding 
King  Edward’s  denying  his  firft  marriage,  and  a/Tuming  another  lady 
*  unto  his  conjugal  bed,  yet  all  this  could  neither  prevent  the  future 
inquiry  into  this  matter,  nor  the  parliament’s  recognifing  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  Elinor  Talbot,  i  Rich.  111.;  and  befides  the  imputation  of 
a  bigamill,  which  is  thereby  llamped  upon  him  to  all  ages,  his  chil- 
dren  by  the  fecond  venter,  were  baftardifed  by  flatute,  and  an  oc. 
cafion  from  thence  taken  to  place  the  feepter  in  the  hand  of  Ri- 
chard. 

‘  Fifthly,  nothing  in  this  declaration  can  preclude  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  or  any  other  true  Englifliman,  from  inquiring,  when  time 
ferveth,  by  legal  and  due  ways,*  into  the  truth  or  falfchood  of  the 
King’s  marriage  with  Mrs.  Walters  ;  for  the  Duke  cannot  be  denied 
the  fame  right,  which  appertains  to  every  perfon  in  the  kingdom, 
namely,  the  juftifying  his  own  legitimacy  in  due  courfe  and  form. 
yVnd,  fliould  he  choofe  to  lit  down  with  the  imputation  of  a  ballardi 
with'all  the  other  Ioffes  which  attend  it,  yet  there  are  thofe  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  who,  preferring  their  duty  to  God,  their  country,  themfelves, 
and  an  injured  gentleman;  before  a  reverence  to  one  man,  efpecially 
adling  under  the  influence  of  a  popilh  brother,  will  bring  that  whole 
bulinefs  into  an  impartial  examination,  before  fuch,  where  a  finglc 
.  negative  will  not  be  allowed  a  fufficieni  proof  to  invalidate  affirmative 
teftimonies,  providing  fuch  can  be  had.  And  Ihould  that  marriage 
hereafter  be  authentically  proved,  how  ill  will  they  be  found  to  have 
deferved,  both  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  that  have  either  furprifed, 
cajoled,  or  threatened  his  majefty  to  bring  fuch  a  flur  upon  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  reputation,  as  this  declaration  will,  to  all  ages,  entail? 
And,  my  lord,  is  it  not  ftrange,  if  there  was  never  any  fuch  marriage, 
that  Mrs.  Walters  Ihould  not  only,  when’  in  travail  with  the  faid 
Duke,  but  at  many  other  times,  particularly  in  her  laft  hours,  when 
in  the  profpefl  of  approaching  death,  and  enfuing  judgment,  affirm 
it  with  that  politivenefs  which  (he  did  ?  And  is  it  not  more  furprifing> 
if  there  had  been  no  fuch  marriage,  that  Dr.  Fuller,  late  Bifhopof 
Lincoln,  Ihould  fo  often,  and  in  *verbo  facerdotisy  declare  to  divers 
worthy  perfons,  that  he  married  them.  Nay,  what  Ihould  bias  the 
innkeeper  at  Liege,  to  make  it  the  great  myftery  with  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  his  Englilh  guefts,  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  and 
confummated  in  his  houfe  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  eye 
and  ear  witneffes  of  it.  Moreover,  if  it  were  fuch  an  idle  ftory, 
the  declaration  reprefents  it,  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  when  fome 
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perToos,  lately  examined  about  the  Black  Box*  dedared^  That  they 
^  heard  of  fuch  a  thing  as  the  King’s  being  married  to  that  gen- 
tlewomani  they  ihould  be  immediately  commanded  to  withdravi'»  and 
toI(i>  that  this  was  not  the  bufinefs  they  were  interrogated  about? 
Befldes,  my  lord,  as,  all  who  were  abroad  with  his  majefty  at  that 
time  knew  the  paflion  the  King  had  for  that  perfon ;  fo  fome  of  us 
can  remember,  how  through  immoderate  love  to  her,  being  reduced 
to  a  condition  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of,  and  the  late  qqeen,  his 
mother,  receiving  intelligence  both  of  his  difeafe  and  the  caufe  of  it, 
fhe  confented  to  his  efpouilng  of  her,  rather  than  that  he  (hquld  con* 
fume  and  perilh  in  his  otherwife  unquenchable  flames.  Moreover,  as 
there  were  few  had  better  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  this 
whole  affair,  than  my  late  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  fo  I  am  fure  the 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  his  offspring,  by  the  feclufion  of  the 
^  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  all  title  to  the  crown,  may  be  judged  iufli- 
:  cient  inducements  to  have  prevailed  with  him,  if  not  to  have  aflerted 
the  faid  Duke’s  bafbarJy,  yet  to  have  been  filent  in  the  cafe,  and  not 
ito  have  proclaimed  the  legitimacy..  And  yet  that  very  lord,  being 
in  danger  of  an  impeachment,  in  parliament,  for  advifing  and  per- 
fuading  the  King  to  a  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine,  excufed.him- 
felf  from  all  finiftrous  ends  in  that  affair  by  affirming,  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty  had  a  lawful  fon  of  his  own  by  a  former  marriage  (fpecifying 
by  name  the  Duke  of  Monmouth)  to  faccecd  to  his  crown  and  dig. 
nity.  Now,  thbugh  it  may  be  luppofed  that  a  pcrlbn  may  fometimes 
lie  for  his  intereff,  yet  no  maq  can  be  thought  to  do  fo  in  order  to 
the  prejudice  as  well  of  himfelf  as  his  whole  pofterity  :  and  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  men  fpeaking  falfehoods,  in  fubferviency  to  their  honour  and 
profit,  ftiall  we  not  give  credit  to  them  when  they  fpeak  truth  to  their 
own  damage,  and  that  of  all  thofe  who  are  dear  unto  them  ?  Certainly 
the  pofitive  confelfion  and  teftimony  of  this  one  perfen,  being  againlt 
the  intereft  of  his  whole  family,  is  of  more  weight  than  the  denials  of 
any  number  wha’tfoevei^when  merely  to  promote  their  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage,  or  to  ferve  the  exaltation  of  the  papal  caufe.  Thefe  are  but 
few  of  the  many  particulars  I  could  acquaint  your  lordfhip  with,  rci 
lating  to  the  confirmation  of  the  marriage  between  the  King  and 
Mrs,  Walters :  but  it  is  a  piece  of  necefTary  wifdom,  at  this  juncture, 
to  know  what  not  to  fay,  as  well  ai  to  underftand  what  to  fay.  And, 
to  tell  you  plainly,  I  am  more  a  fervant  and  a  friend  to  my  country, 
than,  by  pretending  to  plead  the  Duke’s  caufe,  and  to  be  ufeful  to 
the  nation,  to  difeover  the  witnefles  which  are  in  referve,  or  betray 
the  farther  evidences  which  are  to  be  produced,  when  this  matter  fh'all 
come  before  a  competent  JudicatYir^.* 

*  Sixthly,*  S  is  matter  of  no  fmall  tfoublc,  to  fuch  as  truly  love  his 
majefty,'  that  the*  King’s  integrity  and  honour  faould  be  brought  to 
ffake  in  a  matter  wherein  both  the  prefent  age  and*  the  fucceeding 
may  take  occafion  to  queftion,  and  bring  into  examination,  his  truth 
and  fincerity.  For  though  it  is  not  impollible  but  that  princes,,  con- 
fidering  the  temptations  with  which  they  arc  furrounded,  may  fome- 
times,  through  inadvertency,  and  at  other  times  upon  (late  motive^ 
tndeavour  to  impofe  upon  the  credulity,  if  not  abafe  the  faith  of  their 
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people;  yet,  the  veracity  of  a  fupremc  governor  is  of  that  Import, 
ance  to  him/elf,  and  fo  neceflary  to  the  veneration  which  his  people 
owht  to  maintain  for  him,  that  he  is  not  to  bring  his  credit  to  pawn, 
unlefs  it  be  in  fuch  cafes  wherein  his  people  mav,  if  not  apologife  for, 
yet  connive  at  the  indiferetion  and  weakness  ol  ^eir  ruler,  ihould  he 
DC  found  to  delude  them.  Nor  hath  any  thing  obdruAed  the  affairs  of 
princes  more,  and  prevented  their  people’s  believing  them,  when  they 
^ke  their  mod  inward  thoughts,  than  the  forfeiture  of  their  credit  Iq 
matters  wherein  their  fubjeAs  relied  upon  the  honour  and  truth  of  their 
word.  For  they  who  do  not  mean  as  they  fpeak,  when  people  ait 
prepared  to  bear  them,  mud  not  expeA  that  their  words  (hould  be 
much  reli^  upon  when  their  tongues  are  the  true  interpreters  of 
their  minds.  And  let  me  tell  your  lordfhip,  that  this  lad  decUra. 
tion  hath  caufed  multitudes  of  his  m^edy’s  bed  fubjcAs  to  reflet 
upon,  and  take  a  view  of  many  of  kis  former  declarations,  that  from 
them  diey  be  furnifhed  with  reafens  for  judifying  themfclves  iq 
the  fufpenfion  of  their  aifent  to  this.  And  J  wiih  there  had  not  becQ 
that  caufe  adminidered  by. foregoing  ones,  which  may,  with  top  many, 
leflen  the  value  of  the  royal  word  in  that  bearing  date  the  ad  of 
June.* 

In  the  foquel  of  this  letter^  which  runs  to  about  eight  quarto 
pages  of  very  clofe  print,  the  author  takes  a  view  of  many  of 
the  King’s  former  declarations  [previous  to  that  in  which  he 
renounces  the  having  been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
rnother],  from  which,  he  thinks,  his  majefty’s  fubje<Jts  maybe 
furniflied  with  reafons  for  juftifylng  themlelves  in  the  fufpenfion 
of  their  aifent  to  thiSf 

From  his  majefty  the  author  of  the  letter  paifes  to  the  Duke 
of  York;  and  recounts  fome  of  thofc  many  particulars  from 
which,  (ays  he,  ^  we  efteem  ourfelves  capable  of  judging  whit 
^  a  gracious  and  defirabl^  prince  this  dear  and  beloved  prince  is 

♦  like  to  prove.’ 

After  bringing  twenty-one  articles  of  accufatipn  againd  the 
Duke,  he  draws  two  inferences  from  all  that  he  had  faid  on  tlw 
ebaradpr  arid  conduct  of  the  two  royal  brothers.  ^  Whatfoever 

*  declarations  [royal]  may  otherwiic  (ignify,  yet  it  is  a  prin- 

•  ciple  which  can  never  be  obliterated  out  of  the  minds  of  tng- 
^  Itihmen,  that  they  are  neither  binding  laws,  nor  can  alienate 
^  or  extinguilh  the  rights  of  any.  Shall  the  fon  of  a  commea 

*  perfon  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  juftify  bis  legitimacy,  in  cafe 
^  bis  father  prove  fo  forge^ul,  or  lo  unnatural,  as  to  difclaiia 
%  him  ?  And  (ball  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  merely  by  being  the 

•  fon  of  a  king,  foifeit  this  juft  and  uniyerial  privilege  ? 

^  If  kls  majefty  was  indeed  married  tp  that  difcounteDauced  gen¬ 
tleman’s  mother,  he  is,,hy  qur  laws,  the  fon  of  Ijhc  kingdom, 
well  as  the  fon  of  King  Charles.  And. therefore  it  is  neceffary,  ^ 
if  ihoold|  in  all  dtt^  and  ways,  und^lj 
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(tend  whether  they  have  any  intereft  or  not  5n  ‘him,  before  they  be 

Icoflimanded  to  renounce  hitn,  or  refign  it.  All  therefore  ivc  defire 
is,  that  this  matter  may  be  impartially  and  fairly  heard ;  and  that 
before  thofc  who  alone  have  right  to  be  judges  of  it ;  and,  as  no 
other  courfe  but  this  can  fatisfy  the  minds  of  people,  fo  it  cannot  be 
gxpedted  that,  upon  the  authority  of  a  declaration,  efpecially’ gotten 
as  this  was,  they  ihould  facrifice  the  lhare,  which,  for  any  thing  yet 
I  appears,  they  have  in  him,  as  their  apparent  prince  and  next  heir  to 
I  ihc  throne*.  And,  unlefs  this  be  obtained,  the  people  will  un- 
I  doubtedly  think  their  own  rights  invaded,  whatfoever  tbe  faid  Duke 
^  iudgetb  of  his* 

I  ‘  The  fecond  thing  we  would  humbly  beg,  as  well  as  propofe,  is, 
i  that  the  parliament  Leing  called  to  fit,  the  Duke  of  York  may  be  le- 
i  gally.tried  for.his  manifold  treafons  and  confpiracies  againft  the  King 
1  and  kingdom*  For,  if  he  be  innocent,  and  that  the  right  pf  fuc- 
ceflion  be  his,  all  men  will  quietly  acquiefee  under  him ;  but,  if  he 
S  Ihould  prove  guilty,  as  we  no  wife  queftion  but  that  he  will,  (hall  hit 
%  treafons,  when  a  iubjefi,  qualify  him  to  be  a  king,  and  pave  the  y/trf 
1  for  Ids  fifing  to  the  throne?  Accordingly  to  all  equity,  as  well  as 
^law^  be  ought  firfi  to  jufttfy  himfelf  from  all  traitorous  attempts  and 
;^ads  againft  the  king  and  people,  before  he  be  allowed  to  have  hit 
^  claim  heard,  concerning  any  title  that,  in  time  to  come,  he  may  havt 
^1  to  rule  over  thefc  nations,’ 


tHiftory,  which,  on  the  theatre  of  the  univerfe,  raifes  its  voice 
to  all  nations  and  ages,  keeps  in  view  certain  truths,  in  all  times  and 
places,  iuterefting  to  human  nature  and  important.  The  general 
^  jcffeds  or  mspreifions,  the  mofl  important  morals  and  inferences  of  all 

J| kinds  that  remain  in  the  mind  after  reviewing  any  .feries  of  events, 
Iwbich  induce  the  hiftorian  to  communicate  his  fentiments  and  emo- 
Ptions  to  others,  fcrvc  ^the  fana^time  as  a  guide  f  r  fcledion,  an4 
ga  band  of  union  among  the  tranfaAions  and  occurrences  which  ke  in-* 
■vclves  in  the  fiream  of  his  compofition.  "Legitimate  hiilory,  ihere^ 
wore,  caunot  often  defeend  into  minute  details  and  private  anecdotes, 
w^ithoot  Jofing  thofe  general  views  that  ought  to  direft  its  courfe,  an4 
■xupning  into  mazes  of  inextricable  confufion.  It  is  fufficient  for  thtr 
|p)hilofcphical  hiltorian,  who,  in  all  circumlfances  and  events,  traces 
^md  contemplates  human  nature  placed  in  various  fituations,  to  touch 
many  things  very  briefly,  and  .to  regard  perfons  and  things  only 
as  they  arc  conneded  with  thofe  general  principles  whicli  par-r 
Bicuiaf  charai^ers  and  events  ferve  to  confirm  and  Illufirate.  But  what 
fecondary  and  fubferviem  to  the;imain  purpoie  of  ^the^  legitimate 
^ttifforian,  becomes  the  primary  objeA  pf  the  writer , of  memoirs ;  .  he 
Mddrefles  a  narrower  circle,  but  'intqie}led  in  whai'he  addrcffes.aftexi 
Bn  proportion  to  its  very  narrowniefs  native  of  the  fame  piOr 
Bidcc,  diftrift,  pari{h,  'town,  or  village,  is  regarded  by  his  country^ 
with  greater  fympathy’and  attaebn^t,  than  a  more  illullrious 
of  another  age  and  nation;  and  every  little  anecdote  cour 
■pnung  him  fetms  more  important  than  'particulars,  more  remote  iu 
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with  events  and  conclufions  of  the  higheft  confequence.  But  when 
the  fubjcft  of  the  memoir  is  of  the  h’.ghcll  celebrity,  and  ranks,  like  I 
Cromwell,  with  the  very  firft  charadters  ttiat  the  hillory  of  man¬ 
kind  has  exhibited,  then  the  curiofity  of  his  compatriot,  fellow- 
pariihioner,  or  townfman,  is  raifed  to  the  higheil  pitch,  and  its  gra¬ 
tification  exquifite  in  proportion. 

Though  Mr.  Hume  has  occafionally  quoted,  and  thereby  un« 
doubtedly  ftampt  no  fmall  degree  of  confideration  on  the  tfatls  con- 
tained  in  this  Mifceliany,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  has 
cxtradlcd  from  them  whatever  was  valuable ;  nor  yet  perhaps,  in  fomc 
inftances,  moft  valuable.  He  only  took,  very  judicioufly,  what  was 
for  his  purpofe.  I 

The  Selection  under  review  is  judicioufly  chofen,  replete  with  I 
various  entertainment,  and  fitted  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  an  intdii.| 
^ent  reader  many  important  refledtions.  Even  the  points,  for  the! 
eftablifhment  of  which  many  of  them  are  quoted  by  Mr. Hume  and! 
other  hiftorians,  are  more  forcibly  and  afFedllngly  imprefled  on  thte 
mind  by  a  perufal  of  the  whole  of  the  memoirs,  than  by  general  pro- 
pofitions  founded  upon  their  authority.  And  it  were  to  be  wiflici 
that  we  had  more  judicious  compilations,  avowedly  fuch  of  this  kind, 
than  of  ihofe  FARRAGOS  calling  themfclvcs  hiflorics,  of  which  wc! 
have  a  fpecimen  in  the  article  immediately  following  this.  | 


Art.  VII.  The  Hijlory  of  Spain^^  from  the  EJiabliJhment  of  th 
Colony  of  Gades  by  the  Phceniciam  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinanl^ 
furnamed  the  Sage.  By  the  Juthor  of  the  Hijlory  of  Franct, 
'  In  Three  Volumes,  pp.  1415.  8vo.  il.  is.  boards.  Kearflej. 
London,  1793. 


^T^HE  author  of  this  work,  in  fubnaitting  it  to  the  public, 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ftate  the  iburces  of  his  in* 


formation. 

^  In  the  firft  volume  the  hlftory  of  Spain  by  Mariana  has 

*  been  his  principal  guide;  in  the  revolutions  effedled  by  the 
5  arms  of  the  Goths  and  the  Saracens,  he  has  preferred  the  nar* 

*  rative  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and  ih  diftinguifhing  the  ancient  ani 

*  modern  names  of  places,  he  has  had  recourfe  to  M'.  D’Anville. 

*  In  the  greateft  part  of  the  fecohd  volume  he' has*^ adopted  the 
‘  hiftories  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  of  America*/ by  Dr.  Ro* 
^  bertlbn  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  .Philip  the  Second  Vy  Dr.Watfofl. 

*  Tn’the  third  voliime'^his*  inaterials  .  have  been^ipbjfe  yarious: 
^  Dr.Watfon’s  Hiftory  6^.  the  Thfr4-ri6fe3(Jes’s“  Mircc!* 
^  laneous  Trafts: — iV^^^^otes’\du"Comptef  Due  .d’OIivares^ 

*  Hiftoire  Gcnerale  d^Efpagne— Chronologique.^de  THiftoI^ 

*  d’Efpagne — Memoires  pour  fervir  a  rHiftpire.d’Efpagne 

*  h  Regne  de  Philippe  V. — Mercure  Hiftorique  et  PolitiquC'^ 
^  Memoires  du  Mareclul  Due  dc  Berwick— Alemoires 
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fcrvlr  a  THiftoire  du  18  Sieclc,  par  M.  de  Lambert! — Hume’s 
Hiftory  of  England — Rufleirs  Hiftory  of  modern  Europe— 
and  Voltaire’s  Ages  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth, 
He  muft  allb  acknowledge  the  afliftance  he  has  derived  from 
the  Travels  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  the  more  recent  journey 

of  Mr,  Townfend. - In  the  perufal  of  this  work  the  reader 

will  probably  obferve,  that  feveral  circumftances  have  beea 
flightly  paflcd  over  which  may  be  thought  worthy  a  more  co¬ 
pious  detail ;  the  author  has  only  to  reply,  that  he  hopes  none 
of  the  principal  events  which  regard  Spain  have  been  omitted; 
and  where  the  tranfaftions  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years 
i  are  to  be  comprifed  within  three  ocfavo  volumes,  to  be  coa* 

I  cife  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  obligation.* 

I  EXTRACTS. 

i  *  Extent  y  Situation,  and  firfi  Difco'very,  of  ancient  Spain. 

■'g  <  On  the  weftern  point  of  Europe  a  fertile  region  extends  from 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  above  five  hun¬ 
ted  and  ninety  miles  in  length,  and,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
lb  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  breadth. 
Jhe  Phoenicians,  who  firft  difeovered  this  wealthy  peninfula,  be- 
ILwed  on  it  the  name  of  Spain ;  they  were  attrafted  to  its  coafts  by 
lame  fpirit  of  nautical  adventure  that  afterwards  impelled  the 
Spaniards  to  explore  the  fouthern  continent  of  America ;  and  more 
|4an  a  thoufind  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  beneath  their 
'^fplces,  the  city  of  Gades  arofe  on  a  promontory  of  the  ifland  of 
L?on,  which  was  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  ancient  pro¬ 
vince  of  Boetica,  and  foon  became  the  emporium  of  commerce. 

‘  Eight  centuries  appear  to  have  elapfed  before  the  cltabliftiment 
of  the  colony  of  Gades  feems  to  have  excited  the  open  jealoufy  of 
Ae  natives.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  Phcenicians  found 
tftcmfelvcs  involved  in  an  unfuccefsful  ftruggle  with  the  fero- 
Qoas  tribes  which  inhabited  Boetica;  and,  confeious  of  their  declin- 
Eg  Itrength,  they  called  to  their  afliftance  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
•emfelves  of  Phoenician  extraftion,  embraced  with  alacrity  the  kin- 
Jped  caufe.  The  intereft  of  the  latter  confpired  with  the  refentment 
W  their  allies;  and  a  (hort  time  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic 
Amilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  ijifembarked  the  forces  of 
Hanhage  on  the  neareft  toaft  of  Spain.  '*  »  V, 

H  *  He  found  V  wafm’bdt  genial  climate ;  th^airpurc,  tho  iSitfrtalt. 
Bh  and  refreihed  by  frequent  rivers ;  the  mountains  abounded  with 
Bpper,  and  with  the  more  precious  metals.  But  they  were  defended 
Br  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians,  who,  although  they  confented  to 
B^nowlcdge  the  authority  of  different  princes,  were  united  by  fimi- 
Bf  purfuits,  and  fimilar  tempers.  Bold,  fubtle,  and  fanguinary,  they 
Bldaincd  the  arts  of  peace,  and  devoted  themfelvcs  to  the  toils  of 
lEl*  hours  were  alternately  occupied  by  the  care  of  their  arms 

Bi  their  horfes;  and,  deprived  of  thefe,  the  martial  Spaniards 
B  regarded 
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regarded  life  with  indifference.  Their  garments  were  flained 
various  colours,  their  bodies  painted,  and  their  long  hair  deck*! 
with  ornaments  of  filver  and  gold.  At  the  diftance  of  above  twee^ 
centuries,  the  fame  hereditary  dlfpofition  may  be  traced  :  the  haug^ 
fpirits  of  the  men'"  fcorned,  or  their  indolence  rendered  them  avcij 
to  the  fervile  labours  of  agriculture ;  and  wherever  cultivation  ^ 
neceffary,  the  ungrateful  duty  was  abandoned  to  a  female  hand. 

«  The  religion  of  the  barbarians  of  Spain  was  fuited  to  the  rd 
and  ignorant  date  in  which  they  remained  at  the  invafion  of  the  Cj: 
thtginians:  they  acknowledged  and  adored  one  fupreme  Being,; 
whom  their  vows  were  paid,  and  their  altars  erc6led;  deep  andu 
jocrable  groves  wxre  con  fide  red  as  the  chofen  refidence  of  the  deio 
or  the  places  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  worlhip  ;  and  humane 
crifice  was  deemed  the  moll  facred  and  acceptable  offering. 

•  The  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  Rome  had  firft  prompted  Amilcar: 
afpire  to  the  redudlion  of  Spain.  On  that  theatre  he  hoped  ton 
fterethe  difeipline  of  the  armies,  to  recruit  the  exhaulled  coffen: 
Carthage,  and  to  enable  her  to  contend  with  fuccefs  with  the  mlib 
of  Italy.  Nor  was  he  difappointed  in  the  bold  and  laborious  eni? 
prife.  The  riches  of  the  country  were  the  rccompenfe  of  many 
bloody  and  perfevering  conflict.  From  the  (bores  of  the  Meditern 
Tiean  he  flowly  advanced  towards  thofe  of  the  Atlantic.  In  si; 
years  of  inceffant  warfare  he  fubdued  the  province  of  Bcetica,  whi: 
correfponds  with  modern  Grenada  and  Andalufia;  and  penetm 
into  the  country  of  the  Lufitanians,  which  is  now  the  kingdom ( 
Portugal.  The  Lufitanians  fuppHed  their  deficiency  in  arms  a 
difeipline  by  their  native  craft  and  courage.  Though  they  were  if 
capable  of  preferving  their  independence,  they  revenged  the  lofst 
it;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  Amilcar  was  en€ompaffi:di of 
preffed)  and  (lain.’ 

Expulfm  ef  the  M  o  R  E  s  c  o  E 

*  In  a  memorial  prefented  to  tj^e  Duke  of  Lerma,  about  ih 
years  after  the  accefiion  of  Philip  the  Third,  Ribera  had  llrOi| 
urged  the  obilinacy  of  the  Morefcoes,  and  their  llubborn  adherr^^ 

^  to  the  faith  of  their  anceftors ;  but  though  his  remonllrance  was  ^ 
drelTed  to  a  minifter  diftinguiflied  by  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  chu[ti 
^tud  a  candidate’ for  the  holy  honours  of  the  conclave,  his  exhortai)^ 
were  drowned  by  the  din  of  war.  To  recover  the  revolted  provfe 
to  their  civil  and  rcligip^s  dependence  was  .cbufidiered,  both 
’drid'and  Rome,  as’the  moft  meritorious  feryice  that  could  be 

.eng^oJIi^d  ihc^ltention  of  Lerma.  But  when  that  hope  was^ 
^,^1^  Ribera  found  a  more  favourable 

jhent  of  application;  and,  confeious  of  how  much  advantage 
to  mingle  political  with'  fpirltual  motives,  he  accufed  the  unbff 
Morefcoes  with  being  equally  traitors  to  the  church  and 
while,  in  defiance  of' the  edidl  of  the  late  king,  they  had  celebra^ 
their  religious  feftivals  with  greater  iblemnity  than  before,  the)|  ^ 
Jie  afferted,  on  the  failure  of  the  expedition  which  liad  been 
againft  Algiers,  avowed  their  enmity  to  the  government  by 
fc^oicings,  ^ 


I 
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•  Efco  their  virtues  were  converted  into  arguments  for  their  de* 
rudion;  their  induftry  and  frugality,  he  obferved,  were  unequalled; 
d  while  the  Spanifh  villages  throughout  Caftille  and  Andalufia  were 
i'erted  and  in  ruins,  ihofe  of  the  Morefcoes  were  populout  and 

_)urllhing;  and  there  was  reafon  to  dread,  unlefs  fome  decifive  mea* 
res  were  adopted,  that  they  would  foon  furpafs  in  number  the 
hriftians. 

«  The  arguments  of  Ribera  were  fupported  by  Don  Bernardo  de 
indoval,  Archbilhop  of  Toledo,  and  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Lermai 
e  roiniiier,  ever  anxious  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  court .  of 
ome,  readily  lillened  to  their  counfels ;  nor  was  Philip  inclined  to 
nit  a  meafure  in  which  he  confidered  the  fafety  and  the  honour  of 
.e  catholic  church  as  concerned. 

•  The  total  expulfion  of  the  Morefcoes  was  accordingly  deter- 
ined  on ;  but  as  they  were  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and# 
luld  they  fupply  themfelves  with  arms,  were  capable  of  a  vigorous 
finance,  their  fate  was  involved  in  the  moft  guarded  fecrecy.  Or- 
:rs  were  privately  given  to  the  naval  commanders  of  Portugal  and 
aly  to  rendezvous,  under  pretefice  of  an  expedition  againfi  the 
oors.  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Valencia;  the  fame  motive  was 
igned  for  confiderable  bodies  of  troops  which  were  llationcd 
roughout  that  province;  at  length,  when  the  force  afieinblcd  was 
ch  as  might  defy  all  oppofition,  the  royal  edidt  was  publifhed,  in 
hid  all  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia,  who  profeffed  the  Moorifti  faith, 
ere  commanded,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  repair  to  the  Tea- 
aft,  and  embark  on  board  the  ihips  provided  to  convey  them  to 


frica. 


•  The  anguifh  and  diftraaion  that  fuch  an  order  produced  may  bq 
)ncelved,  but  caunot  be  deferibed.  The  firll  remonftrance  agairft 
proceeded  from  the  barons  of  Valencia,  who  reprefented  that  the 

4ccution  would  not  folely  be  the  ruin  of  their  particular  eftates,  but 
•ould  convert  into  a  defert  the  greateft  part  of  that  fertile  province: 
It  the  only  mitigation  they  could  obtain  was  the  relu61ant  permiflion 
r  fix  families  out  "of  every  hundred, « with  all  children  under  four 
arsofage,  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  fentence  of  exilel 

*  This  indulgence  was  rejefted  by  the  indignant  Morefcoes.  In 
c  firft  agonies  of  defpair  fome  of  the  mo(i  daring  had  excited  them 
oppofc  by  force  the  cruelty  of  their  oppreffors ;  but  this  propoial 

deemed  rafli  and  impradicable  by  a  majority  of  the  aifembly ; 
€y  were,  they  obferved,  without  arms  or  military  (lores.;  and  the 
iailh  troops  diftributed  over  the  country,  were  ready  to  attack  them 
the  firft  appearance  of  refiftance.  Little  time  was  allowed  for,  dp- 
oration,  and  obedience  was  all  that  remained;  they  crowded  down 
the  fca-coafts,  and  were  fucceflively.  conveyed  to  the  (bores  of 
^  As.they  proceeded  up  the  country  to  implore  the  pfotedlion 
we  viceroy  of  Ircmezen,  they  could  not  reftrain  their  tears  when 
cy  compared  the  barren  plains  through. which  they  paffed  with. thq 
hghtful- regions  they  had  been  driven  from.  A  rew,  who.prc- 
I’ed  deaths  10  exile,  endeavoured  to  defend j  themfelves  in  thi 
unions ;  bi^t  the  paiTev  were  exploded  on.  every  .(ult;.  they 

were 
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were  hunted  by  their  inhuman  tyrants  like  wild  bealls;  part  % 
rifibed  by  the  fword,  the  reft  by  hunger;  their  chief  was 
prifoner,  and,  after  having  fuffered  every  infult  that  triumphant  u, 
ranny  could  devife,  was  publicly  executed/  . 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

•  The  vkiflitudes  of  war  mutually  inclined  the  hoflile ,  powen  ♦< 
peace  ;  the  confederates  trembled  for  the  fafety  of  Maeftricht,  whic 
wasxlofely  preffed  by  Marefchal'Saxe ;  nor  was  the  houfe  of  Bourb^ 
indifferent  to  the  approach  of  forty  thoufand  RulEans,  whom  the  ^ 
of  England  had  allured  from  the  North, 'and  who  were  already cj 
camped  on  the  borders  of  Franconia.  Under  thefe  impre(5ons,i 
congrefs  wag  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  the  preliminaries  of 
general  peace  were  figned  by  the  miniflers  of  the  belligerent  ftatfi 
the  progrefs  of  the  Ruffians  was  arrefted  ;  and  the  French  were  pt: 
jnitted  to  take  poffeflion  of  Mae(lricht/on‘ condition  that  they  r. 
ffored  it,  with  its  magazines  and  artillery,  on  the  conclufion  of  li 
treaty. 

‘  By  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  a  mutual  reftitution  wasftij^ 
lated  of  all  conquells  made  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  with  art 
leafe  of  all  prlfoners  without  ranfom.  Parma,  Placentia,  andGa 
llalla,  were  ceded  as  a  fovereign  to  Don  Philip;  blit  it  was  provida; 
that,  in  cafe  he  or  his  defeendants  fliould  fucceed  to  the  crownc 
Spain,  or  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  thofe  territories  ftiould  retunii 
the  prefent  poffeffors,  the  Emprefs  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  iheRii 
of  Sardinia.  To  the  Englifh  was  alfigncd  the  privilege  of  fendii 
an  annual  (hip  to  the  Spanilh  fe  tlements  in  America;  to  his  Pruffi: 
majefty  was  confirmed  the  poffeffion  of  the  dutchy  of  Silefia  andti 
county  of  Glatz;  and  the  contraAing  powers  who  had  guarantied  j 
Pragmatic  Sandlion  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  renewed  their  engagemes 
to  Maria  Therefa  in  the  moft  folemn  manner.’ 

'  Thefe  volumes,  as  we  truft.  will  appear  from  even  the  acco^ 
that  has  been  given  by  the  author  himfelf,  and  the  extradls  that  k 
been  produced,  cannot  be  confidered  either  as  a  record  of  author; 
or  as  an  elegant,  or  ingenious  compofition.  The  authorities  quoted^ 
but  very  few ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  of  fome  of  them,  much  ifii 
ufc  has  been  made.  The  author  may  have  looked  into  Mariajj 
perhaps,  and  even  perufed  the  whole  of  that  fublime  genius;  by' 
IS  Gibson,  not  Mariana,  that  always  prefents  himfelf  to  ourvi 
in  Vol.  I.  as  it  is  Robertson  and  Watson  that  divide  betwc! 
them  Vol.  II.  The  great  ground-work  of  Vol.  III.  feems  to 5 
Russell’s  Modem  Europe;  a  compilation  of  the  fame  kind  « 
that  before  us  ;  confiding  of  extrafts  from  hifiories  in  every  bcv 
hands,  and  prefaced  with  the  late  Lord  L'hcfterfield’s  addrefs  to 5 
ion,  *  My  dear  boy,  and  my  dear  Philip.’ 

•  At  the  fame  time  it  is  but  fair  to  obfe»vc,  that  the  author  fcard 
bolds  it  out  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a  compilation ;  and  juft  ce  coJ 
knowledge^  that  the  principal  evenu  in  the  hiilory  of  Spaing 
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related  in  juft  order,  and  with  much  pcrfpicuity.— A  man  of  Icarn- 
ine>  inquiry,  and  genius,  ftamps  his  book  with  his  own  charadter; 
and'  weaves  a  web,  of  various  colours  perhaps,  but  without  a  Team. 
The  mere  mechanical  or  operative  book-maker  makes  up  a  garment 
of  flireds  and  patches:  he  gives  fpecimens  of  other  writers;  but  no 
other  fpecimen,  befides  this  patch-work,  of  himfelf. 


Art.  VIII.  Indian  Antiquities ;  er,  Diffirtations  relative  to  the 
ancient  Geographical  Divifion$\  the  pure  Syjlem  of  primeval 
Theology  \  the  grand  Code  of  Civil  Laws  j  the  original  Form  of 
'  Government  \  the  various  and  profound  Literature  of  Hindojian: 
compared  throughout  with  the  Religion^  LaivSy  Governmenty  and 
Literaturey  of  PerfiOy  Egypty '  and  Greece.  The  whole  intended 
as  introductory  tOy  and  illujlrative  ofy  the  Hiftory  of  Hindojian. 
pp.  652.  8 VO,  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  P.  Elmfly, 
Strand,  London,  1793. 

Knowledge,  in  its  various  fpecles  and  parts,  like  the 
fun,  firft  rofe  in  the  Eaft,  and,  following  the  natural  courfe 
of.'that  luminary,  diftufed  her  falutary  influences  over  Afia,  her 
native  foil,  and  extended  them  gradually  to  Africa  and  Europe. 
Continuing  her  progrefs  to  the  farther  coaft  of  the  vatt  Atlantic, 
(he  reached  the  abodes  of  the  wild  American  tribes ;  diiTeminat- 
ing  every  where  arts,  letters,  civilifation,  and  eventually  that 
livine  religion  which  unfolds  to  mankind  the  pureft  truths,  pre- 
feribes  the  worthieft  plan  of  condufi,  and  exhibits  the  fublimcft 
)rofpe£ls.  Individuals  and  communities  have*  their  time  of  in¬ 
fancy,  growth, .maturity,  fenefcence,  and  diflblution ;  and  in  the 
Viftory  of  knowledge,  ’all  thefe  ftages  are  perceptible.  ^  The  fun 
illuminates  but .prie  hemifphere  at  once;  and  nations,  having 
Teached  their  meridian,  relapfe.  gradually  into  barbarlfm.  In  the 
^arly  ages,  arts,  feiehee,  and  commerce,  united,  m  niutual  alli- 
inces,  nations  the  mod  diftant;.and  now  the  learning  of  the 
^eftern  world  is  eageily  engaged  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of 
thceaftern  climates.  Thus  truth  is  extrafted  from  fidlion,  light 
from  a  congregated  gloom  of  obfeurity,  and  life  feeras  to  emerge, 
[rom  the  repoiitories  of  the  dead.  ,  . 

In  the  courfe  of  the  now  expiring  century,*  many  valuable 
jifeoveries  concerning  the  oriental  eftablifhments,  in  ancient 
limes,  have  enlarged  the  dock  of  knowledge.;.,  Several  perfon- 
fges,  both  natives  of  Britain  and  foreigners,  eminent  in  the  va- 
10U8  departments  of  literature,  have  depolited  their  contribu- 
ions  in  the  general  treafury ;  and  focieties  on  the  fpot  are  now 
ncorporated  for  the  beneficial  purpofe  of  multiplying  difeoveries. 
rom  the  valuable  materials  contained  in  many  madeHy  compo- 
lUofls,  already  puWiftied  on  the  oriental  antiquitib,  might  a 
S  .  (kilful 
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Ikilful  hand'Con{lru(^  fundry  volumes  replete  with  curious  in* 
formation. 

F rom  the  local  fituation^  theology,  laws,  forms,  of  govern,  f 
ment,  and  literature,  of  a  country,  now  conne£^ed  with  Bri* 
tain  by  commercial  intercourfe.  (the  profcfled  fubje£ls  of  the 
work  now  before  us),  refults  a  variety  of  important' difquifu 
^ons  fuited  to  the  tafte  and  capacity  of  divers  readers.  A  judi. 
cious  compilation  ought  to  comprehend  the  moft  certain  and 
ufeful  parts  of  every  general  fubjedl;  the  materials  to  be  feleded 
with  difcrrmination,  arrangedy  as  by  a  kind  of  magical  touch,  in 
natural  order;  and  exhibited*  in  perfpicuous,  neat, ^ and  manly 
language.  ^  .11 

In  the  ftyle  of  the  diflertatlons  now  under  review  little  i$ 
found  to  merit  cenfure;  and  had  the  work,  in  an  equal  degree, 
exhibited  the  other  fignatures  of  good  compofition,  it  would 
have  had  a  ju(t  claim  to  general  commendation.  One  part  of 
it,  however,  is  unexceptionable.  The  names  of  the  fubferibers, 
who  arcL  both  numerous  and  refpedlable,  occur  in  alphabetical! 
order.  If  the  author  had  chofen  to  give  his  work  the  form  ofi 
diftionary,  it  would  not  have  appeared  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  a 
mafs  of  incoherent  ingredients,  brought  together  at  random, 
It  confifts  of  two  tomes,  each  entitled,  Volume  I.  Of  the  oc- 
cafion  which  indiiced  the  author  to  prepare  this  vw)rk  for  the 
public,  the  following  account  is  given:  ‘  In  the  year  1785a 
^  fingular  phenomenon  made  its  appearance  in  the  world  of  li« 

*  terature,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Bhagvat-Geeta  5  or.  Dialogues 
of  CreeQina  and  Arjoon.*  This  production  was  aflerted  to 
be  a  tranflation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  from  a  Sanlcreet  poem,  de« 

^  nominated  ‘  Mahabbarat,  or,  The  Great  War;^  of  whick 
^  poem  it  forms  an  epifode :  and  the  public  were  informed,  that 
‘  it  is  believed  in  India  to  be  of  the  venerable  antiquity  of  4000 
years ;  and  that  it  contained  all  the  grand  myfteiies  of  the 

*  Hindoo  religion. 

^  The  Geeta  was  ufhered  into  the  world  with  all  the  Import* 
**,ance  which  fo  valuable  a  monument  of  Indian  fcience  feemd 
^  to  merit :  it  was  prefaced  by  a  recommendatory  letter  from 
••  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal  to  the  Directors,  and  pub* 

*  li(hed  at  the  expence  of  the.  Company.  The  profound  theo* 

<  logical  and  metaphyiical  doCtrines  which  were  inculcated  in  it| 

with  the  date  to  which  it  laid  claim,  roufed  the  attention,  aol 
^  excited  the  curiofity,  of  the.  public,,  whofe  eyes,  about  th^ 

*  period,  began,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  be  direCted  to* 

^  wards  the  biltory  and  literature  of  India.  It  fell  into  my 

*  at  a  period  when, from  being  engaged  in  writing  upon  a  fuWeft 
^•conn^ed  with  an  interefting  period  of  Perfian  hiftory,  Ih^^ 
‘‘recently  perufed  with  attention  the  very  learned  work  ^ 
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Dr.  Hyde,  Hiftoria  Relig;  Vett.  Perfarum  ;  and,  as  I  tlioajhti 
traced  a  furprifing  (imilitude  in  the  theological  fyftems  of  Zo- 
roafter  and  Brahma,  particularly  in  the  mutual  veneration  of 
the  fun  and  fire;  I  was  gradually  led  on  to  that  more  accurate 
inveftigation  of  their  principles^  of  which  the  difTertatron  on 
the  religion  of  Hindoftan  is  the  refult. 

‘  From  confidering  thee  tli^ion,  1  pafled,  by  an  eafy  and  na«* 
tural  tranfition,  to  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  hiftory^ 
pbilofophy,  and  literature,  of  this  wonderful  and  remote  race 
of  men.  The  light,  which  fo  ftrongly  radiates  from  the  page 
of  clalScal  antiquity^  upon  moft  other  abftrufe  points  of  lice« 
rary  refearch,  cads  but  a  glimmering  ray.on  thi^  obfeure  fub- 
je£tf  an(!4  ind^d,  its  aflfertiohs  were,  in  many  indances,*  dia* 
metrically  oppoiite  to  what,  from  the  information  of  modern 
travellers  of  high  repute,  is  known  to  be  the  fail.  Whatever 
genuine  information  could  poffibly  be  obtained  relative  to  In* 
dia,  its  early  hidory  and  literature,  Teemed  only  to  be  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  faithful  verfions  from  the  Sanfereet,’ 
the  ancient  original  language  of  the  country,  and  the  grand 
rcpofitory  of  all'  its  hidory  and  fciences.  but  unfortunately 
only  three  gentlemen  were  f^ppofed  to  be  thoroughly  ac«* 
quainted  with  it;  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Halhead^  and  Mr. 
Wilkins of  whofe  valuable  publications  a  brief  account  is 
ubjoined. 

This  excerpt  at  once  unfolds  the  author’s  plan^  and  ferves  as 
i  fpecimen  of  his  own  compofition;  Its  prominent  features  ard 
tafe  and  propriety,  harmony  and  drength; 

Diflertation  1.  cbnfids  of  three  chapters.  The  fird  treats  of 
India  in  its' ancient  divifions  according  to  the  cladical  writers 
)f  Greece  and  Rome :  Ptolomy,  Strabo,  Appian;  Virgil^  Ho- 
[acc,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Quintus  Curtius.  The  fubjcdl  of 
he  fecond  is  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  Palibothra,  the  fup* 
>ofed  capital  of  ancient  India,  according  to  the  cladical  writers 
)f  Greece  and  Rome ;  accounts  of  the  magnificence  of  Ca- 
lougc  (by  the  Oriental  writers);  its  metropolis  in  lefs  remote 
^rasf  hidory  of  the  capitals  Delhi,'.  Lahore,  and  Agra, 
-hap.  III.  Divilions  of  Hindodan  according  to  the  reports  of 
Je  natives  themfelves;  of  the  Pcrfian  and  Arabian  geographer?, 
nd  of  the  mod  edeemed  Europeans. 

In  this  diflertation;  thus  divided,  the  author,  fenfible  that 
^ographical  notjtions;  relative  dldances;  and  uncouth  names 
^th  which  Britilh  eyes  and  ears  are  not  yet  familiarifed),  foU 
>wing  in  a  train,  would  afford  little  entertainment  in  the  pe- 
has  very  properly  deviated  occafionally  from  the  propofed 
of  invedigation,  by  fetring  forth  to  view,  as  they  occur, 
^utifiil  profpe6ls  of  natural  fcencry,  in  various  lele£t  fpots  of 
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the  moft  plftufcfque  climate  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  the  clc. 
gant  arts  exemplified  in  elaborate  and  magnificent  ftruitures; 
palaces,  temples,  and  cities,  with  their  highly  finifhed  orna. 
ments aSive  life- fuccefsfully  employed  in  the  lucrative  dc. 
partments  of  private  induftry  and*  public  commerce ;  which  are 
the  abundant  and  exhaufllefs  fources  of  property,  independence, 
and  grandeur:— the  tumults  and.defolations  of  war  >  fierce  ar. 
Hiies  in  the  ardour  of  conflict revolutions  in  empire,  &c.  Such 
epifodes,  fitly  introduced,  and  judicioufly  interwoven  with  the 
capital  fubje£t,  have  an  happy  effedt  to  enliven  .the  dulnefs  of 
didadtic  compoficion,  and  to  transform  the  piece. into'  a  kindoi 
dramatic  amufement..  /  *  .n  - 

To  the  fecond  tome,,  fiill  denominated,  like*  the  former, 
Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  is  prefixed  an  advcrtifcmciit,  >  the  author  find- 
**  ing  that  even  this  firft  part  of  volume  the  firft  contained  too 

*  many  (beets  to  be  comprifed  in  one  volume,  without  material 

*  [unavoidable]  injury  to  the  plates,.  has,\  for  the  benefit  and 

*  convenience  of  his  fubferibers,  at  confiderablc  expence,  divided 

^  into  two  portions/  .  A  i.  . 

The  fccond  differtation  opens  with  the  theology  ofithe  ancient 
Indians.  7'he  firft  chapter  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fe. 
cond  portion,  and  treats  of  the  points  common  to  the  religion 
of  Hindoftan,.  with  that  of.  the.  ancient  Scythians,;  Perfians,  and 
Egyptians. 

The  titlc*page,  even  in  its  repetition^  gives  the  reader  reafoa 
to  expeO.  an  .account  of  the  pure,  primeval,  Indian  theology, 
But  the  author,  forgetful  of  his  engagements^  begins  fo  late« 
the  expedition  of  Alexander,  >when  idolatry,' witihtall  its  ab&ird 
principles,  licentious  manners,  and  cruel  rites,,  had  overrun  the 
whole  pagan  world.  •  *  * 

In  the  author’s  progrefs  over  fo  fpacious  a  fields  of  inveflig^ 
tion,  extremely  difficult  it  is.to  recognife  a  regular  procefs  from 
probable  arguments  to  neceffary  conclufions.  Amid  a  vaft  mul- 
tiplicity  of  materials,  he  was  overpowered  by  a  .complicated 
group  of  objedls,  which  he  had  not  patience  Icifurely  to  furvev, 
or  flcUl  to  diferiminate.  Now  an  acceflary  ideavarrefts  his  at* 
tention;  he  purfues  it,,  andlofes  fight.of  the  principal  fubjeflf 
by  and  by  another  circumftance,.  foreign. to  the  original  defign, 
calls  him  afide  into  fome  devious  path  he  is  milled,  bewildereu. 
end  difeovers  not  his  departure  from  method  before  his  incohe 
fent  colle<3ion  exhibited  a  very  awkward,  difproportioned  figi^'; 
from  the  prefs.  ‘  I  frankly  own^  to  the  candid  reader,  that  ^ 
‘  knew  not  the  full  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
?  which  I  had  embarked.  At  my  very  entrance  into  the  gran- 

*  hiftoric  field,  through  the  whole  ample  circuit  of  which  it  bt* 
‘  came  neceffary  to  range)  a  field  overrun ’with  exotic  an? 

‘  luxuris- 
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^  luxuriant  vegetation,  fuch  a  profpeft  unfolded  itfelf,  as  I  Qon- 
t  fgfs  at  .once  difceartened  and  terrified  me.  Such  a  variety  of 
I  compll^a^^nj  profound  fubjeds  prefled  for  difeuflion,  be- 
c  fQj-e  the  way  could  be  fufHciently  cleared,  for  an  entrance  upon 
«  the  inimediate  pnth  of  hiflory;  fo  deeply  were  the  wild  fatles 
c  of  Inilian  mythology  blended  with  the  authentic  annals  of  re- 
»  gular  hlftory,  that  the  proper  execution  of  the  arduous  tafle 

*  feemed  to  demand  the  exertion  of  abilities,  as  well  as  the  com- 

«  roand.of  fortune,  to  which  I  could  by  no  means  lay  claimi' 
Preface,  p-  iS*  .  ,  . 

Under  thefe  difcouraglng  apprehenfions,  falutary  might  have 

been  the  f^ge  prefeription  of  Horace  : 

•>  • 

Sumite'matcriam  veftris,  qui  fcribitis,  • 

Viribus  ;  ct  verfare  diu,  quid'fcrrc  rccufeiitV* 

•  *  >  Q$id  valcant  humeri.  Cui' leifla  potenier  erit  tes “  * 

-  ?  •  Nccfacundia  deferet  hunc,  riec  lucidus  j  ' 

.  Ordifii^haec  virtus  erite;  venus,  aut  ego  faUor;.L. 

•  JJt  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debeniia  dici :  ^  q-  *  * 

Pleraquc  difterat,  et  in  praefens  tempus  omIttaU  . 

.  /•  ,  *  ...  ,  .  Aas.PoiT,i*3l; 

,  .  f Examine  wcll>  ye  writers,  weigh  with  care,’*  .  ,  ! 

-  ^  ‘^^What'fuits  your  genius,  what  your  ftrength  can  bear  ;  L. 

.  ^  For  when  a  well-proportioned  theme  ye  chufe, 
words,  hpr  method.,  ftairtheir  aid  refufe* 

In  this,  or  I  miftake,^  tbnfifis  the  grace  ‘ 

And  force  of  method to  affign  a  place  “**  *  t 

For  what  with  prefent  ja'dgment  we  (hould  fay, 

•  *  *  'And' for  fome  happier  time 'the  fed  delay.-^FRANCis. 

..This  writer^  it-muft  be  owned,* -fpared' no  pains, in  coUedling 
abundant  (burces  of  authentic  information.  He  p.urchafed  a  va¬ 
luable  aflbrtment  of  books,  ancient  and ; modern,*  fome  .fcarce, 
.others  curious,  and  the  whole  fetexpOnfive,  on  aflronomy,*chro- 
nology,  geography,  hi ftory,.  mythology,  oriental  antiquities,  &c. 
In  vrnous  languages;  a  catalogue  of  which,  with  their  dates, 
fills  twelve  pages  of  the  preface.  Engravings  were  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  elucidate  the  descriptions,  and  adorn  the  work.  Thefib 
•were  executed  with  elegance,*  and  not  without  great  coft.. 

:  Thus  furnilbed  with  materials,  the  author  began  to  write 
with  fury,  but  had  not  patience  to  corre<£l  with,  phlegm.  His 
papers  drawn  together* without  regard  to  order,  werejent  to  the 
prefs.  The  work  was  interrupted,  refumed  after,  a  jcertain  in¬ 
terval,?  and  fent  to  a  different  printer.  Hence  the  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  paper,  and  frequent  alterations  ii>  the  feries  of  the 
Pges  and  fignaiures.  The  hrft  differtatibn  begins  with  page  \ 
ends. with  160.  The  fecond  opens  with' an  introduaory 
Profpeftus  ,of -the  firft  two*  chapters,  which  conrimences  with 
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p.  154)  and  is  continued  to  177.  Chapter  I.  begins  at  151  and 
proceeds  to  316.  Then  a  new  fubjtdl,  without  the  title  or 
number  of  a  new  chapter,  fuccecds,  marked  at  the  top 
and  at  364  the  tirft  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Hindoftan  is  faid 
‘to  end.  Thus  the  fecond  tomcof  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  concludcsj 
and  hard  it  is  to  divine  what  title  is  to  be  contrived  for  the  fo|. 
lowing  chapter.  If  this  be  method,  perplexity  feems  to  have  loll 
both  its  name  ^nd  charader. 

With  unfeigned  pleafure  (hould  w«  have  difmiflfed  this  per. 
formance  without  the  feverity  of  criticifm.  But  the  ftrange, 
ihapelefs  form  in  which  it  has  iflued  from  the  prefs,  precludes 
the  author  from  every  degree  of  praife,  that  of  a  mafterly  ftyfc 
alone  excepted.  Our  obligations  to  the  public  are  fuperior  to 
all  partial  regards  to  individuals. 

Though  it  is  our  province  rather  to  give  fpecimens  of  books 
already  publiChed,  together  with  remarks  on  the  abilities  of  their 
authors,  relative  to  plan  and  execution,  we  judge  it  not  improper 
to  fuggeft  a  few  bints  with  refpe£I  to  the  fubje£k  now  under 
confideration. 

In  the  pafTage  firft  quoted  from  his  preface,  the  author  feems 
implicitly  to  adopt  the  general  belief  in  India,  which  affigns  to 
the  BhagvauGeeta  the  venerable  antiquity  of  4000  yean.  This 
principle  ought  to  have  been  examined  before  it  was  afliimed  as 
the  bafis  ancT chief  corner-ftone  on  which  the  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  the  Indian  hifto^  refts*  From  the  end  of  the  now 
paffing  century^  A.D.  1800,  count  back  4000  years,  the  date 
of  the  Sanfereet  poem,  Bhagvat-Geeta,  is  referred  to  the  i50tli 
year  from  the  deluge;  and  more  than  two  centuries  prior  to  the 
nirth  of  Abraham.  If  fo,  the  Sanfereet  was  the  primeval  lan¬ 
guage.  This  18  a  paradox  which  exemplifies  the  credulity  cf 
tho^  learned  men  who  judge  it  rational  and  wife  to  admit  as 
certain  the  antiquities  of  Hindoftan,  and  the  dynafties  of  Egyp|' 
Such  is  the  radical  defideratum  in  the  fyftem  under  review.  This  I 
inquiry  the  author  referves  'for  his  fecond  volume,  where,  it  is 
iaid,  tne  claims  to  an  unfathomable  antiquity  of  the  Brahman 
chroholdgers  will  be  examined,  and  the  Mofaic  hiftory  vindi¬ 
cated.  Advertifement  to  Vol.  L  Part  /.—This  was  the  very  firf 
fuhjed  of  difculfion,  and  till  this  one  point  was  determined  be 
could  riot  with  fafety  proceed  one  ftep,  unlefs  on  the  bold  hypo- 
thefts,  that  the  Hebrew  chronology,  as  grofsly  corrupted,  me¬ 
rits  not  the  flighteft  regard. 

2.  The-Bhagvat  Geeta  was  not  compofed. before  the  dif- 
perfion  at  B^^bel ;  and  till  then  no  political  eftablifl]me|'* 
was,  or  could  b-,  erc£fed.  Thofc  who  date  the  general  dif 
perfion  from  the  birth  of  Pelcg,  101  years  from  the  deluge,  d* 
not  confider,  that  fv/o-thirds  of  the  human  race  could  no* 
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tflemble  at  Shinar ;  that  fo  early  a  reparation  is  altogether  in* 
compatible  with  the  then  (late  of  the  world,  and  the  progrefs  of 
population ;  and  that  a  work  fo  extenfive  as  the  tower  at  Babel 
required  more  men  than  exited  at  the  clofe  of  the  fir  (I  century 
after  the  flood.  In  the  profpedlus  to  the  fecond  diflertation, ' 
p.  176,  the  author  attempts  ^  to  account  for  the  earlv  and  ac- 
*  knowledged  maturity  of  the  fciences  in  India,  by  luppofing, 
t  with  Mr.  Bryant,  that  colony  to  have*  migrated,  not  from 
t  Shinar,  but  from  Ararat,  previous  to  the  ere(5lion  of  Babel, 

<  and  the  confufion  of  tongues.’  But  fuppofitions,  ^unfupported 
by  hiftory,  are  not  to  be  admitted,  even  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bryant.  This  voluminous  writer  conftrufts  fyftems  in  defiance 
.of  chronology,  and  has  the  precaution  not  to  mention  one  chro¬ 
nological  charafter  in  his  whole  work.  Every  fcheme  which 
prefumes  a  migration  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  renders  the  ge¬ 
neral  difpcrfion,  in  his  life-time,  incredible;  and,  independently 
onfuch  hypothefis,  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  the  ieparaiion 
from  Babel,  could  not  poflibly  happen  one  century  fooner  than 
the  nativity  of  Abraham,  or  250  from  the  deluge. 

By  the  Hebrew  computation  Peleg’s  birth  is  cohnefled  with 
the  year  after  the  deluge,  as  above  noted  loi,  that  of  Abraham 
with  352.  But,  ^  the  Septuagint  chronology,  the  dates  are 
661  and  1172.  This  latter  reckoning,  though  reje£led  by 
Archbifhop  Ufher  in  the  late  century,  has  been  revived  by 
Whifton,  jackfon,  and  Kennicott,  with  others  of  no  mean  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters ;  Ifaac  Bryant,  and  the  author  of  the 
Diflertations  on  the  Indian  Antiquities,  may  poffibly  be  of  the 
number,  though  they  have  not  told  us  what  reckoning  they  fol¬ 
low.  But  that  of  the  Septuagint  is  fallacious. 

The  Greek  verfion  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  five 
Alexandrian  Jews,  not  by  feventy  interpreters,  natives  of  Pa- 
leftine,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Herodotus,  at 
an  earlier  period,  had '  given  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
Egyptian  antiquities.  In  that  reign  Maneebo,  alfo  an  Egyp* 
tian,  con(lru£ted  his  dynafties,  and  aiferted  the  claim  of  his 
nation  to  an  origin  much  earlier  than  the  reports  of  authentic 
hiftory.  The  Alexandrian  interpreters,  infeded  with  a  like 
vanity^  to  prevent  the  reproach  of  a  recent  origin,  with  refpeck 
to  the  Hebrews,  added  one  full  century  to  the  ages  of  the  poftr 
diiuvian  patriarchs,  at  the  birth  of  their  fpecified  Tons,  from  Ar- 
phaxad  to  Abraham. .  The  interpolated  years,  in  this  interval, 
are  about  eight  centuries,  jofephus,  mifled  by  the  fame  ofien^ 
tation  of  a  remote  origin,  adopted  nearly  the  amplified  numbers 
of  the  Septuagint..  Though  the  original  notations  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Pentateuch  were  fufFcrcd  to  remain  without  iteration,  the 
Cbriftian  fathers  computed  by  the  Greek  reckoning,  as  if  that 
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had  been  the  original  ftandard,  and  in  procefs  of  time  ralftd  ^  I 
loud  and  malicious  clamour  againft  the  Jews,  as  if  they  had  I 
wilfully  corrupted,  by  abbreviation,  the  chronology  ot  the  [] 
Pentateuch,  They,  with  great  truth,  and  a  manly  .ipirit,  rc^  i 
monftrated,  ^  No,  ye  Chriltians  have  preferred  the  computa.  j] 

*  tion  of  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  to  that  of  Mofes,  and  | 

*  have  referred  the  birth  of  your  Mefliah  to  the  beginning  of  I] 
^  the  fixth  millenary  from  the  creation.  We  expeft  the  I] 
^  deliverer  of  our  nation  to  appear  in  that  age  of  the  world.  But  il 

•  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  and,  prior  to  that  event,  alnioil  ji 

♦  two  thoufand  years  are  yet  to  elapfe/  The  truth  is,  that  | 
the  Jews  never,  by  general  confent,  corwpted  their  lacrcdl 
books.  They,  indeed,  fet  afide  the  written  word' by  I 
traditions,  but  preferved  entire  and  pure  ihofe  genuine  records,  | 
which  continue  to  bear  witnefs  againft  their  profane  deviations 
from  the  law  given  by  Mofes. 

‘  Moft  unreafonable  was  the  attachment  of  the  Chrlftian 
church  to  the  Septuagint  chronology,  from  the  apoftolical  age 
to  that  cf  the  ref  rmatirn  from  popery.  The  firft  who  exprefied 
bis  preference  of  the  Hebrew  computation  was  Thec  dore  Beza, 
But,  afraid  to  give  offence,  he  intimated  his  opinion  with  tu 
fnidity  and  diffidence.  The  Romifh  church,  exploding  the 
genealogical  numbers  in  the  Greek  Pentateuch,  indiredlly  efta- 
bliflied  thofe  of'  the  Hebrew,  *not  becaufe  they  were  Hebrew, 
but  becaufe  they  wxre  the  fyftem  authorifed  in  their  vulgatc 
Latin  Bible,  which  had  been  done,  not  from  the  Greek  verfion, 
but  from  the  original  Hebrew.  Archbifhop  Uflier  was  the  firft 
Britifti  chronologer  who  adopted  the  Hebrew  reckoning,  which 
had  acquired  the  fanflion  of  general  confent,  when  Whifton, 
in  his  EflTay  towards  reftoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  1722,  revived  the  complaint  againft  the  Jews,  charging 
them,  in  peremptory  terms,  and  in  particular  inftancesi  with 
the  wilful  guilt  of  violating  their  facred  records,  from  an  inve¬ 
terate  enmity  and  fpite  againft  Chriftianity.  This  book  gave 
rife  to  that  audacious  attack  on  the  gofpel,  The  Grounds  and 
Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  A.  Collins,  and  feemed  to 
jcftore  the  credit  of  the  Septuagint  chronology. 

About  1750  Kennicott  began  liis  extenlive  Vevlfal  of  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  'by  Cblwtlh'g  ghei'ent  rn^nufm  ver- 
iions,  &c.  The  refult  was  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  whole  I 
Hebrew  Bible,  improved  by  many  important  erriepdarions. 
he  multiplied  the  various  readjngs ’without *  neceflity,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  corruptions  which  fteycr'ekiftedi  In  1780  was  pub- 
lifhed  his  Diflertatio  Generalis  in' Vet.  Text,  Hebraicum,  cum 
variis  Lcftionlbus,  &c.  One  pofition  pervades  this,  as  dl 
ether  bis  publications  on  the  fubjeft,*  th^t  the  Septuag.n^ 
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chronology  is  preferable  to  the  Hebrew.  His  decifion  feems  to 
gain  G;round  among  thofe  of  the  learned  who  have  not  maturely 
confi^ercd  the  fubjeJl ;  and  now  the  exaggerated  computation 
of  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  bids  fair  for  a  general  re-efla* 
blifliment,  in  contradidion  to  the  pure  and  genuine  notations 
of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  truth  of  hiftory.  This 
brief  ftate  of  the  controverfy  might  have  been  fuperfeded,  as 
out  of  place,  had  it  not  been  judged  requifite  to  evince  the 
fallacy  of  that  chronological  fyftem  whence  the  early  date  of  the 
Gentoo  laws»  and  the  incredible  antiquities  and  literature  of 
Hindoftan,  derive  any  colour  of  probability. 

3.  Xh®  members  of  the  romantic  multitude  at  Babd  retired 

in  all  dircSions  from  that  feene  of  confofion  towards  the  refpec- 
tivc  places  of  their  deftination..  The  ddeendants  of  Ham  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Phoenicia.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that,  as  mankind  multi¬ 
plied,  they  retired  farther  and  farther  frorn  the  centre  of  dif- 
pcrfion,  as  they  found  unoccupied  lands,  and  commodious  re¬ 
treats  for  new  colonies.  The  very  remote  country  Hindoftan 
might  not  be  replenilhed  with  inbabit.m  s  prior  to  the  egrefs  of 
the  twelve  tribes  Irbin  Egypt,  the  power  of  which  ftateVas 
confidcrably  reduced  by  the  recefs  of  about  three  millions  of 
fubje£ts,  and  by  the  deftru£lion  of  the  national .  forces  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Extremely  rational  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  which  is,  that  the  feven  n:^tions  of  Canaan  (thofe  of  them 
who  efcaped  the  fword  of  Jolhua)  fied  into  Egypt,  expelled 
great  numbers  of  the  natives,  and  there  reigned  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  paftor  kings.  One  efFe£l  of  that  revolution 
was,  a  migration  of  the  exiled  Egyptians  intoPerfia,  India,  and 
Scythia,  about  nine  hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  Hence 
that  wonderful  fimilarity  in  religious,  or  rather  idolatrous,  rites, 
common  to  the  four  nations  then  intermixed.  " 

4.  Recent  as  this*date  of  the  Hindoftan  antiquities  is,  much 
more  recent  may  be  fuppofed  the  origin  of  the  Indian  literature*. 
The  firft  mention  of^  or  allufion  to  alphabetical  compolition, 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  whofe  years  at  his  .  death  indicate 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  coincident  with  that  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs.  In  the  year  of  the  Exodus  Mofes  was  commanded 
to  record  in  a  book« the.  victory  over  Amalek.  From  the  He¬ 
brews  the  art  of  written  language  was  firft  propagated  among 
their  neareft  neighbours,  the  Chaldees  and  Phcenicians,  and 
from  the  latter  imported  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  in  the  reiga 
of  David.  Then,  and  no  fooner,  did  the  Greeks  begin  td 
^rn  thei^  alphabet,  whfeh,  for.feveral  ages  after,*  confifted  but 
of  fixteen  charafters.  The  earlieft  account  of  writing  among 
tlte  Perfians  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at 
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their  return  from  captivity  in  Babylon.  From  thefc  chronolo, 
gical  charaiSers  of  pagan"  literature  it  is  certain  that  no  hifto. 
rical  records  could  cxift  among  the  Hindoos  fo  early  as  the 
reign  pf  Solomon,  and  highly  probable  that  thp  oldeft  now 
extant  were  cempoftd  fublcquent  to  the  times  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  vulgar  aera. 

The  author  of  the  Indian  Antiquities,  Diflert.  1.  Chap. HI, 
pbferves,  ‘  that  the  moft  accurate  accounts  of  the  divilions 
^  and  fubdivifions  of  Hindoftan,  the  hiftory  of  its  moft  earlj 
^  periods,  and  governing  princes,  are  only  to  be  co]le6led  from 
‘  the  writings  of  the  Indians  themfelves,  and  of  thofe  learned 
f  foreigners  who  have  fucceflivcly  refided  among  them.  Al. 

*  though  the  facred  language,  which  is  the  general  depofit  o( 
f  their  hiftory  and  theology,  has,  till  very  lately,  remained  aji 
f  infcrutable  myftery,  much  credit  is  ftill  due  to  the  Moham. 

F  medan  literati  for  their  efforts,  in  various  ages,  to  inveftigatc 
F  that  obfegre  fubjed.  Mr.  Frazer’s  Catalogue  of  Oriental 
F  Alanufcripts,  added  to  his  Hiftory  of  Nadir  Shah,  aifordi 
F  fome  ftriking  inftances  of  that  laudable  curiofityj  and  it  is 
F  highly  to  the  honour  of  their  Perfian  and  Tartarian  con- 

•  ijuerors,  that  fuch  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  was  encouraged  among 
F  them  by  confiderable  rewards ;  and  that  moft  of  the  hiftorid 
F  and  geographical  trails  alluded  to  were  cither  written  by  thcii 
F  monarclvs,  or  at  their  command.^ 

But  if  the  art  of  writing  among  them  commenced  in  the  in 
terval  from  Solomon  to  Cyrus,  what  materials  could  the 
Mohammedan  literati  afford  for  the  hiftory  of  the  preceding 
periods?  Tradition  alonje  was  infufficient  to  preferve  the  facls 
pf  three  or  four  thoufand  years  in  their  natural  order,  minute 
eircumftances,  and  proper  fhape. 

All  the  hiftorical  tra^^s  to  which  the  author,  in  the  pafiage 
whence  a  partial  quotation  is  above  given,  refers,  are  compa¬ 
ratively  modern  compofitions.  F  The  Hiftory  of  Hind;  the 

•  Commentaries  of  Sultan  Baber ;  and  thofe  of  Jehan  Gcery, 

*  were  certainly  written  pofterior  to  the  rife  of  Mohammed; 
f  and  the  Mirror  of  Acbar  is  of  a  date  fo  recent  as  the  fixteentk 
F  century  of  the  Chriftian  aera.^  The  ftrange  eccentric  con 
ception  of  the  Hindoos  relative  to  the  geography  of  the  globe, 
as  well  as  of  their  own  country,  are  admitted,  Diflert.  I* 
fChap.  III.  p.  87-  Dr.  Robertfon,  a  far  mqre  methodical  writer, 
remark^)  ^  that  the  Indian  Brahmins,  who  annually  circulate  a 
F  kind  of  alrpanac,  containing  aftronomical  predidlions  of  fome 
F  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  heaven^  fuch  as 
F  the  new  and  full  moons,  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are 
F  in  pofTeflion  of  certain  methods  of  calculation,  which,  on  ex- 
f  amination,  are  found  to  involve  a  very  extenfive  fyftem  of 
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t  ^ronomical  knowledge.*  Hijiorical  Difquijitions  concerning 
Jmiiay  p*  305.  He  adds,  that  the  method  of  the  Brahmins  in 
prediihing  eclipfes  is  altogether  different  from  any  that  has  been 
found  among  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of  aftronomy.  It 
may  therefore  be  prefumed  an  original  difeovery,  though  of  no 
confiderable  antiquity.  I'he  time  of  one  eclipfe,  afeertained  by 
a  calculus,  and  corre(5^ed  by  obfervation,  its  repetitions  pro- 
greflively  may  be  found  with  certainty  without  limitation  of 
timej  and  in  the  retrograde  order,  to  any  diftance,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  planetary  fyftem  exifted.  But  widiout  authen¬ 
tic  annals,  the  moft  exadt  aftronomy  is  inapplicable  to  hiftory. 
The  extravagant  length  of  the  four  aeras  of  Indian  chronology, 
amounting  to  7,600,000  years,  as  dated  by  Mr.  Halhead,  let 
even  credulity  at  defiance.  We  muft  wait  with  patience  for  a 
fyftem  Icfs  repugnant  to  nature  and  hiftory.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  primary  and  ultimate  axioni  in  chronology, 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  Gentiles  muft  be  adjufted  to  that  of  me 
Hebrews,  and  not  inverfely. 
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Art.  IX.  Conftderations  fur  la  Nature  de  la  Revolution  de 
France^  bfc.  Conjiderattons  on  the  Nature  of  the  French  Re^ 
volution^  and  on  the  Caufes  which  have  prolonged  its  Duration. 
Bj  Mallet  du  Pan*  pp;  103.  lamo.  Brufiels. 

lAMID  the  number  of  publications  which  the  French  re- 
^  volution  has  produced,  both  in  London  and  in  Paris,  we 
mve  diftinguilhed  with  pleafure  a  few  of  fuperlor  merit,  and  ia 
hat  clafs  muft  place  the  Conftdsrations  of  M.  Mallet.  This  cn- 
ightened  citizen  of  Geneva,  the  native  of  a  republic,  and  the 
‘ubjedt  of  a  monarchy,  had  long  employed  his  mind  on  the 
cience  of  politics ;  had  ftudied  the  pradlice.of  it  in  the  hiftory 
>f  Europe ;  had  entered  into  the  details  of  ftatiftics,  and  the 
aws  and  conftitutions  of  modern  ftates ;  and  finally  completed 
lis  ftudies  bv  eftablilhing  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with 
btefmen  and  n^en  of  letters  in  the  principal  kingdoms  of  the 
nodern  world. 

His  well-known  talents  induced  Panckoucke,  a  fagacious 
>^kfeller  of  Paris,  and  then  the  firft  in  his  line  in  Europe,  to 
ngage  him  to  write  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  Mercure  de  France  \ 
talk  which  he  executed  with  fuperior  ability  for  many  years. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  the  prefent  time 
lallet  has  been  contiftent.  When  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  a 
•worthy  but  fond  fpcculatift,  talked  of  making  ‘  new  men^*  Mal- 
'h  who  knew  that  human  nature  was  much  the  fame  in  all 
ges,  fmiled  at  the  chimerical  projeiS  j  but  when  thefc  chimeras 
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began  to  be  carried  into  practice,  at  the  expence  of  facrificinj 
all  the  eftabliftied  laws  of  order  and  morality,  he  became  in. 
dignant,  and  denounced  the  deluded  adlors  of  fuch  fccnes  u 
the  cenfurc  and  condemnation  of  mankind.  Under  the  Confti. 
tuentr  Affcmbly  he  was  the  friend  of  Malouet,  Cazales,  and  all 
that  were  wife  and  worthy  members  of  the  minority.  As  lono 
as  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  exifted  in  France  be  remained  there, 
and,  though  often  threatened,  continued  to  publilh  his  fenti. 
ments  with  honefty  and  freedom,  till  the  period  came  when  the 
crimes  of  the  leaders  rendered  it  neceffary  for  them  to  (hut  the 
mouths  of  every  one  capable  of  expofing  them,  when  he  quitted 
France,  and  fought  an  afylum  in  another  country. 

Whether  the  opinions  of  M.  Mallet  were  right  or  wrong,  it 
b  certain  they  made  no  irnpreflion  on  the  people  of  Paris,  Tht 
leaders  of  the  revolution  negleded  to  attend  to  the  hints  be 
gave  them,  as  they  did  indeed  to  all  other  advices  that  were 
offered  to  their  notice.  Too  fliort-fightcd  to  perceive  difficul- 
t’cs  till  they  were  adlually  involved  in  them,  and  too  vain  te 
feel  the  neceffity  of  any  advice  but  their  own,  they  neglefled 
equally  the  counfels  of  the  learned  republican  Condorcet,  and 
ibe  unlearned  democrat  Thomas  Paine,  of  the  poetic  royalit 
Burke,  and  the  philofophic  ariftocrat  Mallet  du  Pan,  Totally 
labforbed  in  their  own  rafh  projects,  they  went  on,  adding  error 
t  y  error,  till  they  have  difgufted  or  inflamed  all  Europe  agaiii 
th;  ."m,  and  have  at  la(t  reduced  themfelves  to  the  dreadful  ncJ 
cedityof  adopting  the  worft  maxini  of  tyrants— ^f  r/igning 
terror^  and  accomplifhing  that  by  violence  and  cruelty,  which 
they  have  been  incapable  of  attaining  by  prudence  and  wifdom. 

M.  Mallet’s  motto  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  manner 
of  viewing  the  revolu  ion  of  France :  ‘  Qj^iare  nionco  hortorqut 

*  ne  tanturh  fcelus  impunitum  omittatis.’  Sall^  ‘  Wherefore 

•  I  advife  and  warn  you  not  to  fuffer  fo  great  a  crime  to  efcape 

♦  unpunifhed^.* 

In  his  preface  he  tells  us  he  had  loft  four  years  on  the  tbeatii 
of  action  in  France  ‘  in  fowing  in  the  fahdj*  and  addsanre* 
lancholy  reflexion,  which,  though  too  true  in  general,  wc 


♦  We  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  beftowing  on  the  revolutici 
ibe  epithet  of  rr.w.  It  is  true,  tares  were  foon  mingled  with 
wheat,  and  fonie  might  have  been  fovvn  from  the  beginning ; 
all  .the -evidence  induces  us  to  believe,  that  the  firft  aftors  ontlj 
theatre  both  had  a  good  end  in  view,  and  meant  alfo  to  purfue  it  M 
fsiit  means.  therefore  was  intended,  and  if  e*vil  arofe  itM 

mt€ide*<taU  However,  it  is  a  mod  important  queflion  whence 
evil  originated  ;  a  queflion  which,  amidlt  the  heat  of  party 
DOt  yet  been  properly  inveftigated.  .  | 
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nay  admit  of  fomc  exceptions.  ‘  He  who  has  attained  fortv 
years  of  age,  and  is  not  abfolutely  deftitute  of  judgment,  will 
no  more  believe  in  the  power  of  experience  than  in  that  of  ^ 
reafon:  their  counfels  are  loft  both  for  government  and  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  one  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  reckon  a  hundred  men 
in  a  generation  who  learn  any  thing  from  the  vicilBtudes  of 
!  human  affairs.*  Of  thefe  fuperior  men  who  are  able  to  fore- 
Ffc,  prepare^  and  condudf  events,  he  reckons  three  in  our  age, 
Frederick  the  Greaty  the  Marquis  de  Pombal;  and  Franklin.  In^ 
ponfequence  of  fuch  principles,  our  author  declares  his  belief,  that 
the  publication  of  his  fentiments  will  be  completely  ufclefs;  but 
|ic  wrote  them  for  his  own  fake,  and  affehted  to  their  publication 
jn  confequence  of  ^  refpet^able  foliciutions.*  Every  European,^ 
Ldds  he,  is  a  party  in  ^  this  laft  combat  of  qivilifation.* — ‘  The 
‘  French  revolution  being,  as  one  may  fay,  cofmopolitey  it  ceafes 
I  to  belong  exclufively  to  the  French.* 

The  following  is  an  important  obfervation :  ^  The  firfl: 

^  French  emigrants  conftantly  fee  the  revolution  at  its  dawn, 

‘  and  apply  remedies  adapted  to  paft  times.*  Thefe  imperfed 
riews,  the  confequence  of  the  fond  illufions  of  imagination,  and^ 
[)f  the  general  ignorance  that  diftinguifhes  this  dais  ol  men,  ac- 
:ounts  for  the  abfurd  and  fatal  counfels  they  have  conJlantly 
riven  to  men  in  power  here.  Our  author  deferibes  them  with 
loquence:  ‘  La  revolution  de  France  s*eft  perfectionnee  par 
^  les  efforts  ’meme  de  fes  ennemis :  nous  difons  perfeftionnee, 
car,  depuis  quinze  mois,  fes  dangers  font  devenus  pour  ellc 
des  rcffources,  des  fucces,  des  autorites,  et  fes  debiles  freins  les 
'  inftrumens  de  fes  invafions.* — ^  The  French  revolution  has 
been  perfedted  by  the  efforts  even  of  its  enemies ;  we  fay  peir- 
fefted,  becaufe,  for  fifteen  months  paft,  its  dangers  have  pro-  . 
duced its  refources,  its  fucceffes,  its  authority;  and  the  weak 
checks  applied  to  it  have  been  the  origin  of  its  invafions.* 
bd  thefe  events,  adds  he,  have  been  brought  to  pafs  in  the  pre- 
ence  of  Europe  in  arms — and  the  genius  of  cabinets,  500,000 
loops  of  the  line,  and  80  men  of  war,  feconded  by  internal  dif^ 
Nlon,  have  not  yet  gained  ten  leagues  of  territory  from  that 
‘onfcderacy  of  criminals  ftyling  thcmfelves  the  French  re- 
)ubllc!!r  *  .  -  " 

The  reafons  of  all  this  are  not  difficult  to  be  difeovered.  The 
evolution  caufed  a  war,  and  may  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  war 
l-ne, could  not  deftroy  the  revolution.  The  emigrants  and 
'Ir.  Burke,  their  difciple  and  determined  follower,  in  England, 
lewed  the  revolution  through  the  medium  of  their  old  habits  % 
^ey  oppofed  antiquated  rules  to  circumftances  altogether  new, 
nd  tried  by  common-place  meafures  to  combat  men  who  had^ 
'utftrippcd  all  known  rules  of  action.  .Their  ill  fuccefs  is  a** 
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Ihikiog  proof  of  their  error.  To  prove  that  the  iflue  of  ih^ 
French  revolution  is  not  indifferent  to  ftrangers,  M.  Mallei 
observes  that  ^  Europe  cannot  long  fupporr,  without  fuffering 

•  from  it,  a  revolutionary  government  employing  all  kinds  of 

•  crimes,  and  hurrying  on  24  millions  of  men.  The  dodtrioe 

•  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  people;  the  delegation  of  abfolutt 

•  power  to  an  indigent  and  frantic  mulcitude;  liberty  placed  io 

•  ibe  right  of  refp^ing  nothing ;  the  proprietors  fubjeded  to  a 
•’fct  of  ftarving  attornics,  who  take  upon  ihemfelvcs  to 

•  what  property  is;  the  manoeuvres  of  fomc  villains  rcprcfcntcd 
^  as  an  emanation  of  national  will  [this  is  an  exaggeration]; 
^  revolt  forming  the  baGs  of  government,  and  the  law  an  ex- 

•  ception  to  public  order ;  all  this  circuit  of  anarchy  defended 
^  by  arms,  by  pcrverfity  and  dclufion,  excludes  even  a  regular 

•  democracy:  but  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  from  the  furface 
^  which  they  have  engroffed,  thefe  opinions  and  examples  will 

•  foon  diffafe  themfelves  among  all  nations’ — if,  we  will  add, 
the  experience  of  the  fatal  confequences  do  not  alarm  all  the 
wife  and  refledling  part  of  mankind,  which  we  think  it  has 
already  done ;  nor  will  the  brilliance  of  their  fuccefs  be  fufficiciit 
to  conceal  the  crimes  and  horrors  by  which  they  have  fupported 
their  pow'er. 

Seft.  L  I'hc  origin  and  fucceffive  fteps  of  the  republican  re- 
Yolution  traces  rapidly,  the  hiftory  of  events.  So  much  basal- 
leadv  been  laid  before  the  public  on  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  that 
we  mail  make  few  extrafts.  In  general,  there  is  too  much  at 
perity  in  the  flyle,  and  M.  Mallet  fees  ill  intention  where  we  dll- 
/  cover  only  error^ 

*  The  reform  in  politics  of  the  F rcnch  government  was  only  the  pre¬ 
lude  and  the  vehicle  of  the  reform  in  fociety^  wtiich  threatened  to  ter- 
mimite  the  eighteenth  century.  Public  men  and  writers  of  geniui 
bad  futficicntly  enlightened  opinion  on  the  caufes  of  decay  in  th: 
fprings  of  the  monarchy,  and  on  the  manner  of  tempering  or  limiting 
it.  But  thefe  modifications  were  incapable  with  the  general  pti- 
Yerfity,  and  with  the  ferocious  pride  [we  would  fubftitute  for  thefe 
har(b  phrafes  the  exprellion  of  the  Jpeculative  theoriei^  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  metaphyficai  declaimers,  determined  to  facrifice  [we 
u  njy\  the  prefent  generation  to  make  an  experiment  of  w 
maxims/  ... 

They  owed  their  principles  to  the  Social  Contra£t  of  Rouf* 
ieau;  and  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  if  ever  a  revolution  took  phee, 
Ekerty  would  be  confounded  with  the  mod  licentious  democracy' 

•  The  madnefs  was  at  fuch  a  height,  that  we  faw  a  minifter  cl 

•  ftate,  M.  Turgot,  in  a  printed  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  pour 

•  rifion  and  contempt  on  the  bafis  of  the  Englilh  governmci^^ 

•  and  the  limits  of  popular  power,’  &c. 
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The  negleA  to  putiidi  the  (irft  crimes  committed,"  appears  id 
M.  Mallet  the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  horrors:  *  The  (irft  man 
4  ,^0  with  impunity  placed  the  head  of  his  fellow-creature  on  m 
4  pike,  juftified  by  anticipation  all  the  torrents  of  blood  (hed 
•  from  the  lOth  of  Auguft  to  the  toth  of  September  179a.* 
This  remark  is  juft,  and  conveys  a  ftriking  lefTon'  both  to  go* 
vernments  and  people.  Whoever  relaxes,  in  a  lingle  inftance, 
the  obligation  of  any  one  of  the  laws  of  eternal  morality,  in* 
fringes  the  fecurity  of  the  whole  of  fociety,  opens  a  floodgate  to 
crimes  and  horror,  and  is  accountable  for  all  the  confequeaces 
that  follow. 

The  errors  of  the  Fcuillant  party  are  well  deferibed.  Thofe^ 
Fays  he,  who  wifhed  to  fave  the  conftitucion  of  1791  opposed 
this  phantom  to  a  fyftem  of  perfevering  action  kept  up  by  the 
Jacobips,  the  laws  to  a  fai^ion  above  all  laws,  metaphylics  to 
violence,  and  fecret  intrigues  to  open  confpiracies.  They  de« 
[jianded  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Jacobins,  while  they  were  bor- 
ovring  their  ftyle,  and  imitating  their  maxims.  'I'hey  avowed 
their  doftrine^  but  rejected  the  application  of  it;  they  made  a 
)ar3de  of  popularity,  while  they  were  declaiming  againft  pn- 
)\ilar  meafurcs ;  till  at  length  they  were  overthrown  by  their 
}wn  weapons,  and  all  their  appeals  to  pofldve  laws  confounded 
)y  the  fpirit  of  the  revolution* 

The  concert  of  proprietors,  fo  often  propofed,  offered  no 
)etCer  hopes.  Theie  men  rejoiced  at  the  abolition  of  titles,  and 
Forefaw  not,  that,  after  having  deftroyed  gentlemen^  the  po- 
julace  would  murder  the  traders\  that,  after  attacking  the  ari- 
locracy  of  ranks,  they  would  level  that  of  riches  ;  and  proceed 
rotn  the  fpoil  of  parchments  to  tlie  pillage  of  coffers  and  poctr 
olios.  *  - _  _  _ 

M.  Mallet  throws  heavy  blame  on  the  cabinets  of  Europe  for 
be  inattention  and  contempt  with  which  they  beheld  thefe  fcencs 
n  the  hegiiining ;  and  ceiifures  feverely  a  royalift  who.addrefli^a 
)3mphlet,  entitled.  Point  (F auommodementy  ‘  No  CompromSlc,* 
0  a  majority  commanding  200,000  foldiers,  50  fortified  towns, 
ind  all  the  refources  of  a  vaft  empire ;  and  which,  having  no 
‘otnpromife  to  expcil,  muft  have  felt  that  it  could  not  grant 
ny.  This  no  compromife  of  that  *ra  was  the  un^onditicnal  fub^ 
'/iijfon  oi  another  period.  Two  trials  having  been  made  of  it 
fo  little  fuccefs,  one  would  hope  not  to  meet  wiih  it  again 
^  the  annals  of  hiftory.  But  M.  Mallet  has  told  us  that  neither 
r'^crnmc.its  nor  people  profit  from  experience. 

The  horrible  chara^er  which  the  French  revolution  has  af- 
umed  in  later  tinges,  M.  Mallet  aferibes  to  this  no  compromfe 
.ftern — to  the  emigration  which  feparated' the. monarch  from 
defenders,  the  royalifts  from  royalty,  aqd  the  proprietors 
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from  property — to  the  dividons  of  the  royalifts  among  the?-?] 
felves—to  the  abfurd  threats  of  imprudent  writers,  who 
"nilbed  a  pretext  to  the  Jacobins  for  their  crimes—and,  fina!’. 
to  the  hoftilc, interferences. of  grangers  in  the  affairs  of  Francr 
•a  caufe  to  which  he  does  not  aferibe  half  the  influence  whicais 
due  to  it»  But  he  wrote  at  BruJJils\  and  it  was  neceffary  tok 
cautious  in  this  tender  point. 

Seft.  II.  Of  the  true  nature  of  the  revolutiori  fince  1702,  aiii 
of  its  final  objedl. 

The  obje£l  of  this  fciSlton  is  to  flicw  that  the  foreign  wi* 
while  it  has  confolidated  the  revolution;  has  a  tendency  to  tun 
France  into  a  mUiiary  republic.  The  univerfal  armament  of; 
people  cnthuGaftic  and  without  property,  tends  to  preferv: 

*  the  conqueff,  after  it  has  been  obtained.  France  is  one 

*  barrack ;  all  who  favour  the'revolution  are  fojdiers,  or  deftin^ 
^  to  become  fo,  whether  they  will  or  not,  for  .their  own  fafetti 
}  and^thc  difeontented  and  opprefled  are  obliged  j:o  devote  thei 

*  arms  to  the  defence  of  their  tyrants.  A  convention  to  k 

*  giflate,  ,and  camps  , to  execute,  comprife  the  fyftem  of  it* 
French  republic — the  moment  approaches  when  nothing  wii 

}  be  fecn  in  .France  but  ploughs  and  bayonets;  every  fans  ci 
r‘  lotte  foldier  will  Have  a  right  to  a  Ihare  -  in  the  diftribution  0 
lands  and  plunder :  already  the  fail  exifts,  and  a  conftitutb 
in  form,  wHl  fopri  legalife  it.V  Such  a  fta^e,  he  thinks,  ca; 
not  exlft  long,  without  danger  to  their  peaceful  neighboun 
*whofe  tecrltories  they  will,  like  the  ancient  barbarian  invaden 
be  dilpofed  to  overrun  and. ravage*. 

.  Se^.  III.  iDivifions  of .  the  republicans ;  how.  they  have  prs 
^moted  the  ctfefts  juft  mentioned. — ‘  He  would  be  deceiv: 
^  who  imagined  that  the  revolutionary  plan  juft  analifed  \n 
/  premeditated. — As  the  genius  of  the  conftitutionalifts  ftopt; 

*  royal  democracy^  that  of  the  Briflbtines  ftopt  at  popular  a 

*  or ganifed democracy.  They.faw  too  much  rifle,  too  great? 
uncertainty  of  preferving  their  power,  in  the  pure  theory  of^ 


^  ♦  It  does  not. appear  quite* certain  that  the.  people  of  France  h* 

yet  fo  far  loll 'their  ancient  habits,  as  to  give  room  for  much  alarm* 
this  head  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every  month  of  war  and  revolts 
IS  preparing  them  for  this  new  charadler ;  and  if  hoflillties  are  earn 
on  againft  them  much  longer;  they  will  certainly  become  unfit  for* 
trade  but  war.  In  that  view  it  is  well  worth  the  moft  ferious 
fideration  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  whether,  in  thus  training' 
.800,000  republican  (bldiers  in  France,  they  are  not  endangering^ 
^exiUence  of  their  own  governments,  more  than  by;  any  conceffioo^ 
could  make  to  procure  peace  . 
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I  faHi  culottiSj  who,  reducing  the  ibcbl  art  to  a  game  of  pike9 
ji  2nd  guillotines,  rendered  fuperfluous  all  the  fpeechifying  of 
BriiTot,  the  anodyne  commonitoriums  of  Roland,  the  dialedflc 
<  quackeries  of  Guadet,*  &c.  vcc.* 

M.  Mallet  proceeds  to  give  the  diftindive  charafters  of  the 
Brijfotinc  and  Mqrattjl  parties.  It  is  impoflible  for  any  reader 
of  judgment  not  |p  be  (truck  with  the  dangerous  apologies 
which  BrilTot  made  for  fome  of  the  crimes,  whofe  perpetration 
fuited  his  views,  M.  Briflbt,  ‘  the  r.cfpedlable  friend  of  .Lord 
Lauderdale,*  is  here  quoted  as  afTcrting^  that  the  murderers 
[in  the  Glaciere  of  Avignon  had  but  fmall  reafon  to  reproach 
themfelves,  as  the  crimes  infeparable  from  a  revolution  have  a 
mblic  objeff,  &c.  This  Briffot,  ‘  when  they  pillaged  and  be¬ 
headed  the  journalifts,  wrote  that,/it  was  neceflary  to  berid  to 
circumftanccs,*  and  to  leave  the  law  to  (lumber  a  little;’^ 
but  when,  in  next  fpring>  the  commons  of  Paris  profcribc4 
his  paper,  then  virtue,  morality,  order,  equality, , liberty,  all 
were  going  to  ruin  f/  -  •  * 

Scii.  IV.  Views  of  the  republicans  in  the  prefent  war — its 
connexion  with  the  revolution— caufes  of  refiftance.— The 
charges  be  brings  againft  thofe  whom  he  calls  republicans  are  of 
the  moft  dreadful  nature  j  nothing  lefs  than  to  have  intended 
[0  confirm  the  French  revolution  by  a  .revolution  in  civilized  fo- 
:iety ;  to  overthrow  every  monarchy  in  Europe  ;  to  fubVert  al 
liftindVions,  plunder  all  prp£ner’ors;  to  force  their  own  fyften 
.  ipon  all  nations ;  and  to  bring  dwfolatioii  on  tlie  .whole  ol 
‘Europe}:.-  •-  •“ 

I  ,  ;«i  j  ■  j  .  ;  M.  Mallet 

-  '  ,  I  .  ^  li  .  ,  -  ■  ^  - -  - 

^  We  muft  here  recur  to  our  former  pofition,  that ‘M.  Mallet  to» 
)ftcn  confounds  error  with  ill  intention.  The  crime  of  tliefe  men  (if 
rime  it  rmy  be  called)  was  ignorance  of  human  nature,  want  of  Iom^ 
— the  application  of  theories  formed  in  the  cloiet  to  the  bufinels 
>f praftical life,  the  common  error  of  fpcculative  men;  and  an  error 
^curable  by  rcafoning,  fince  theories  are  endicfs,  and  an  ingenious 
rguer  will  always  find  means  to  Ihelter  himfelf  in  fuppofitions  tlut 
ill  never  occur  in  faft.  Of  fuch  miftakes  M.  Mallet  ought  not, 
Wcver,io  have  fpoken  fo  harlhJy,  Let  him  take  care  that  he  do  not 

^pofe  himfelf:  '  Quam  temere  nofmet  legem  fancimus  iniquam?* 

_  • 
t  Thcfc  charges  are  j-uft  ;  but  as  to  Peihion’s  difpatching  men 
rom  Paris  to  kill  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  we  are  totally  fceptical. 

t  If  fuch  charges  arc  intended  to  be  applied  to  Condorcet,  Pethion# 
toederCT,  Garat,  Sieyes,  &:c,  we  muft  declare,  that  no  proof  what- 
ver  exiftsof  themi  and  we  muft  conftantly  reprobate  that  ralli  ma- 
igoance  or  cruel  thoughdelfnefs,  that,  without  cvidecce,  would  wrett 
eminent  charafters  the  almoft  only  confolation  that  remains  to 
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M.  Mallet  conceives,  that  one  of  the  greatcft  erf ors  of  the 
combined  powers  was  their  negleding  to  publifh,  at  an  early 
period,  a  declaration  in  common  of  their  leal  intentions.  Such  a 
declaration,  fays  he,  *  by  afluring  the  uniformity  of  their  de. 

•  figns,  would  have  manifefted  the  objeft  and  extent  of  them; 

*  would  have  enfeebled  the  power  of  delufion,  deftroyed  the 
^  cffe£t  of  exaggei^ition  in  all  parties,  fixed  a  point  of  rallying/ 
&c.  &c.  *. 

M.  Mallet  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
other  circumftanccs  which  have  enabled  the  French  republicam 

them  amidft  misfortunes — their  reputation  and  good  name.  If,  oq 
the  other  hand,  thefe  accufations  are  levelled  againll  the  prefeot 
rulers,  though  we  fliould  admit  them  not  to  be  too  fevere,  yet  we 
Cinnot  think  them  correA.  We  never  fufpeAed  tbtm  of  fuch  *  Ion; 
tr  ews*  as  thefe,  and  !iave  feen  nothing,  either  in  their  intrigues  or 
crimes,  that  requires  any  other  explanation  than  private  intereil, 
paltry  perfonal  ambition,  or  the  gratification  of  private  revenge.  The 
fratemi/ation  fyfetn,  for  ihflance,  the  work  of  Camboh,.  was  nothin; 
clfe  than  the  roiferabie  trick  of  a  man  defiitute  of  real  genius  ii 
'finance,  and  who,  having  no  refource  but  in  robbery,  continued  to 
delude  or  force  the  Belgic  people  into  an  ujt^on  with  France,  that  be 
mteht  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  levy  from  them  an  immenfe  fua 
in  Ipccie,  of  which  he  had  need.  This  fraternifation  is  now  per- 
feaiy  underftood  by  thofe  who  hare  been  in  France,  and  acknowJ 
ledged  as  merely  a  /peculation  of  thieves ;  a  projeA  of  immoral  ani 
imbecile  Aatcfmen,  to  procure,  by  conning  and  villainy,  whaetbejr 
could  not  attain  by  talents  and  juAice. 

Suppofing  the  letter  of  Briflbt  to  be  certainly  genuine,  from  whidi 
an  extraA  is  given,  we  can  iiill  Aippofe,  that,  in  certain  circumd^ineH, 
this  ardent  writer  might  have  uttered  an  inconfiderate  hyperbole, 
fuch  as,  *  our  fafety  confiAs  in  fetting  fire  to  the  four  quarters  o[ 
Europe,*  without  having  formed  fuch  deep  deteilable  plans  as  M.  Mallet 
has  mentioned.  And  as  to  Boyer  Fonfrede,  we  knew  him  perfonallj 
as  a  young  man  of  worth  and  benevolence^  gentle  in  his  manners 
and  virtuous  in  his  conduA.  We  do  not  defend  the  levity  wii) 
which  he  fpoke  of  the  traders  of  AmAerdam ;  but' we  muA  dittic 
guiAi  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  error  or  ignorance  from  ill  intentioi 
Claviere’i  propofal,  to  make  ufe  of  the  army  of  the  Var  to  extorti 
loan  at  4  per  cent,  from  the  Genoefe,  with  other  fimilar  operadost 
cannot  be  defended. 

♦  This  obfervation  was  written  many  months  ago,  and  the  for« 
of  it  is  not  in  the  leaA  weakened  by  the  partial  manifeAoes 
publifited  by  individual  powers;  manifeAoes  that  never  reached 
people  of  France,  nor,  if  they  had  reached,  would  have  produce 
any  effcA,  fince  they  were  neither  adapted  to  the  genius  of  ^ 
French  people,  nor  to  the  circumAances  in  which  they  were/k 
placed,  ... 
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to  maintain  their  caufe  againft  the  combined  powers;  clrcum- 
ftanccs  which  may  be  rcfolved,  in  one  word^  Into  the  cdmpleti 
animation  of  one  great  nation  agaiiift  the  partial  and  feeble  ani^> 
jfuttm  of  four  others. 

Scd.  V.  Other  caufes  of  refifhince  derived  from  the  fpirit 
of  the  revolution. — The  dreadful  licentioufneft  of  the  volunteer 
troops^  and  their  attachment  to  that  fyflem  of  relaxation  of  dif- 
cipline  which  covered  their  crirnes  with  impunity — the  general 
terror  of  a  reftoration  of  the  old  g  vernment ;  which,  bad  as  the 
prefent  is^  never  was  looked  back  to  by  the  fnajority  of  the  na- 
ion  without  horror — the  fear  of  tha  annihilation  of  their  aflig- 
lats  by  thofc  who  held  paper  ;  and  of  the  lofs  of  their  lands  ^>y 
hofe  who  had  purchafed  eftates  under  the  new  fvftem,  joined  to 
he  abfufd  conduit  of  the  royaliils  and  counter  revolutionary 
Den,  who  induftrioufly  augmented  thefe  terrors,  by  hojding  , 
brth  that  a  general  bankruptcy  would  take  place  the  day  that 
oyal  authority  was  -rtftored — the  vaft  lottery  of  fortunes  and 
ilaces  that  was  held  up  to  the  expedtalion  of  the  iieedy  multi- 
ude,  by  the  eternal  changes,  profeription,  and  death,  of  men  in 
he  higher  claflTes  of  fociety — all  thefe  put  together  produced  an 
ncredible  fi>rce  of  attachment  in  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
ranee  to  the  revolution,  and  its  companion  the  war.  De- 
land,  adds  he,  of  a  poor  porter,  formerly  ferewed  up  with  his' 
oad  between  a  wall  and  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  whether  he  is 
rry  to  have  the  carriage  and  him  who  rode  in  it  both  difappear 
-demand  of  that  crowd  of  needy  debtors,  who  would  be  glad 
'I  fee  their  creditors  aflaffinated ;  of  thofe  abandoned  , women 
hofe  civifm  to  day  ftands  in  place  of  virtue \  of  the  neceflitous 
r ruined,  who  now  find  an  opp  »rtunity  of  repairing  their  for-*' 
DCS  by  rapine^^f  the  multitude,  who  pafs  at  once  from  hu- 
iliation  to  infolence : — demand  of  all  thefe,  I  fay,  whether  a 
affacre  once  a  month  would  difguft  them  at  the  ftate  of 
narchy? 

Thefe  circumftances  arifing  from  a  nnv  Jiate  of  fodety  created 
France,  were  never  attended  to  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
npirej  and  hence  the  mealures  adopted  aga‘inft  her  were  all 
ilculated  to  increafe  inftead  of  diminilhing  their  force.  We  dc«* 
^fretated  the  cfFcdts  of  manifeftocs  threatening  extermtnaticn^ 
^vhich  deftroyed  all  hope  of  accommodation,  gave  the  ftrength 
■fdcfpair  to  twenty-five  millions  of  people;  we  faw  with  pain 
i^fccjinjKJitic  refufal  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  hold  any  con- 
^^xion  with  the  firfl  reformers^  men  of  character  and  property, 
ends  were  moderate,  and  their  means  lawful,  and  who, 
they  been  fupported,  would  not  have  fufFered  the  unin- 
^^Prmed  multitude,  guided  by  a  fet  of  banditti,  to  feize  the  fupreme 
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power,  arkJ  level  every  diftinftion.  It  was  grievous  to  fee  the 
undilVuiguilhing  contempt  eternally  poured  upon  thefe  men  and 
all,  their  mealures ;  contempt  which,  while  it  irritated  united 
the  French  people,  and  chcriflied  thofc  ancient  animofities  that 
create  hatred,  a??d  difpol’w*  rival  nations  to  vengeance.  The 
war  crowned  this  fyftem,  and  completed  its  effects.  The  re¬ 
volution  was  in  a  fickly'ftate,  and  might  have  adumed  a  new 
form,  or  expired  with  one  coiiyulftve  throw,  had  it  not  beeu 
murijhed  from  this  powerful  fource,  which  rekindling  its  feeble 
flame,  redoubled  its  energy,  and  brought  down  its  deftructive 
eiFedts,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the 
ineaneft  proprietor  of  a  flail  in  Paris.  Thefe  are  dodlrines  thit 
ipay  be  little  relifhed  in  a  moment  of  agitation  and  party  fpirit; 
but  the  hour  come:h,  and  may  now  be  at  hand,  when  they  unlj 
be  remembered  and  referred  to,  perhaps  with  unavailing  re¬ 
gret,  becaufe  they  can  no  longer  be  ufeful. 

•  M.  Mallet  meets  with  another  ‘  unconditional  fubmiffion’ 
man  .in  his  way ;  a  burning  head^  as  he  terms  him,  who,  juftir 
f,nfible  of  the  atrocities  committed,  but  ignorant  of  the  true 
interefts  of  his  party,  called  out,  ‘  all  or  noihing;’  and,!)? 
fo  doing,  didlated  the  fame  cry  of  war  to  his  opponents ;  from 
whom  he  took  away  every  hope  of  conciliation.  He  refutes  hi 
arguments  with  irrefiftible  force. 

Se£b.  VI.  The  comprarative  flate  of  France. laft  fpring,  and 
at  prefent. — “Vicifiitudes  of  anarchy.— I  his  feciron  contain? 
various  ingenious  fpeculations  refpedling  the  probable  ilTued 
the  war;  in  which,  though  the  author  points  out  many  danger? 
t9  the  Convention,  he 'is  obliged  to  admit,  ‘  that  the  probabili- 
^.ties  are  in  its  favour.’ 

Sedl.  VII.  Conclufion. —  In  this  fedlion  the  author  pro¬ 
nounces,  in  confequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  whole  hiftory  c! 
mankind,  that  wars  cf  end  only  in  confirming  the  opi¬ 

nions  they  were  undertaken  to  deftroy.  No  general,  fays 
as  has  been  ingenioufly  obferved,  ever  recruited  amongft  ai; 
thors,  but  authors  have  often  recruited  amongft  foldiers.'  Wh« 
new  dodirines  have  feized  upon  men’s  minds,  it  is  in  vain^ 
oppofe  them  with  force  alone.  Cannons  kill  not  ideas.  Th«] 
arc  pitiful  politicians  who  think  to  fubdue  a  kingdom  in  tb 
ftate  by  Simple  force,  without  the  addition  of  moral  perfu/ip 
^  Without  the  union  of  thefe  two,  the  war  will  fuffice  to  tor- 
^  ment  Frar.ce,  but  not  to  reduce  her;  it  will  exhauft  there 

♦  fources  of  the  Convention,  but  preferve  to  it  the  means  £ 

‘  finding  more — if  it  produce  a  divifion  within,  it  will  only  M 

*  .divide  ihe  republic,  to- the  deftrudlion  of  the  commerce  ae 

*  creditors  of  France,  and  the  ruin  of  the  political  equilibria' 

•  of^Europc ;  it  will  efildluate  a.  reparation,  that,  by  rendenfi 

‘  ihci 
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^'them  an  eafy  prey  to  their  neighbours,  prepares  for  us  half  a 
(  century  of.  new  wars  and  new  taxes/. 

M.  Mallet  .returns  to  his  idea,  that  the  greateft  obftacle  to 
the  clFeft  of  force  on  France  is,*  an  ignorance  of  the  real  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘combined  powers,  which  renders  the  people  of 
France  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  mifreprefentation  and  delufion. 

‘  It  has  been,^  fays- he,  *  '.tbo  often  and  very  foolifhly  repeated, 

‘  that* the  prefent*  was  .the  taife  of  kings:  this  fpeech  of  the 
‘  antichatijber  has  pafled  fromr the  mouths  of  courtiers  into  dint 
‘  of  levellers;  and  it  is  not  neceflary  to  a(k  th^m  if  it  fuits 
*  them  to  give  popularity  to  their  intereft,  by  reprefenting^k 
^  as  common  to  all  people,  and  oppofed  to  that  of ‘princes, 
i  I  pronounce,,  in  the  face  of  the.  world,  that  if  thk  were  the 
cafe,  the  revolution  would  be  ' indefir u6lible\  but  it  will  pe- 
‘  rifli,  for  it  is  an  attack  on  the  people,  ftill  more  than  on  go¬ 
vernments  \  it  is  a  confpiracy  againft  Ae  rights  of  nations  ftill 
more  than  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  man/  • 

He  gives  the.  heads  of  a  manifefto,  which^  he  thinks,-  had  it 
een  judicioufly  written,  and  timely  offered^^  by  all  the  powers  at 
var,  would  have  produced  aftonifhing  efFeifs*  He  cautiotrii 
Europe  againft  two  material  errors :  that  of  thinking  that  aU 
lie  partiz^ans  of  the  revolution  are  incorrigible,  ’ bccaufe  they 
avc  once  erred;  and  that  of  imagining  that  thfe  people -of 
ranee,  in  general^  wi(h  for  the- return  of  the  old  fyftem,  on’ 
count  of  the  horrors  of  the  new.  .  He  expreffes  fOme  hopes  of 
epoffibility  of  the  reftoration  of  limited  rnoiiarchy  in  France;' 
*t  he  recommends  to'  .ftatefmen  no  longer  to  coilfider  ‘  •what 
they  fliould  do,^  but  what  they  can  do  refpeKfting  France;^ 

^rr  ^  <  '7  ^  — ~~  .  •  -  -  -  ' 

I  % 

Here  We  take  our  leave  of  this  ingenious  writer,  whofe  opinion, 
rc  it  now  to.be  afleed  oii  the  great  queftion  that  at  prefent  divides 
would  infallibly  reply,  *  You  muft  either  carry  on  the  war  with 
—in  times  the  vigour  tfiat’yoa  have  done,  or  give  it  up  at  dncc.' 
iKtc  cannot  do  the  firft,  and  will,*  by  feeble  cf^rts,  only  tbnfirm 
revolution,  continue  its  evils,  and  ftrengthen  that  fyftem  bf  re- 
*hHcaaifih.weJntend  to  deftroy,  it  is  manlfeft  that  cuf'gttateftf 
dom  is  to  look  towards  peace#  If.  the  prefent  councils  in  France  * 
■of  folly,  they  will  come  to.nqught  of  themfelves ;  and  if  they  be 
■wifdom,  we  cannot  prevail  againft  them.  The  only  chance  of  de- 
■>ying  the  mad  principles  of  France  is,  to  leave. the  nation  to  their 
■^^ ;  as  the  greateft  rifk  their  leaders  can  run  will  take  place  when 
^Bce  has  taken  from  them  their  revolutionary  refources^  and  brought  • 
to  the  neceftity  of  order  ^and  tranquil  induftry  8co,coo  men,  ha- 
Hwated  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  military  life. 

^th  whom  (hall  we  make  peace  f  With  thofe  who  are  making 
■I  againft  you.— i-Havc  they  power  to'fuftain^a  war,  and  not’  power 
a  ^peace  ?  Individuals  may  perKh,  but  the  Committee  0^ 

H  .  ^  '  jnz  ^  Public 
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Public  Safety  rcmadn  as  firm  as  the  Britifh  government  would  do 
thoogh  minifters  were  changed.  The  fall  of  Roler/pierrt  or  Danu% 
would  only  bring  up  Hebert ^  who  is  now  in  obfeurity and  his  faj 
would  but  make  room  for  another  of  the  fame  horrid  deferiptioa. 
The  Jyftim  would  fuflFer  no  change/ 


Art.  X.  T^he  Poetics  of  M.  H*  Fida\  with  ^ranjlatioris  fren 
the  Latin  ‘of  Dr.  Lowth^  Mr.  Gray^  and  others*  By  Jok 
Hampfon^  A.  M.  pp.  259.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Robinfons. 
London,  1793*  ^ 


•  We  meet  with  a  few  bad  rhymes^  fueb  as, 

feet#  men,  ,  .  on,  beat#  .  <lcny# 

feat,  firain,  ^  undone,  bit#  '  boy, 

bear#  fhonc#  break#  bear,  own, 

dear#  Ain,  neck,  fevere,  fon# 

1 


meek, 

befpeat 

&Ct  SiC» 


Pitt's  tranflation  of  Vida's  Poetics  is  fo  well  known, 
that  we  are  furprifed  at  Mr.  Hampfon's  declaration,  ‘  that 

•  when  juft  Anilhing  the  fecond  book  a  learned  friend,  to  whom 
^  he  connnriunicated  what  he  was  about^  produced,*  what  he  had 

•  never  feen  before,  a  tranflation  by  Mr.  Pitt.’  It  is  fufficient, 
however,  that  Mr.  Hampfon  allows  great  merit  to  this  excel, 
lent  veriion.  T  o  draw  a  comparifon  between  the  two  per- 
formai>ces  would  be  an  invidious  tafk ;  we  (hall  only  remarit, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  work  before  us,  that  we  have  feldom  feent 
tranflation' from  Latin  poetry  more  happily  executed*.  Oftb 
original  we  never  entertained  a  very  high  opinion.  Vida’f 
poem  is,  almoft,  a  canto  from  Virgil;  and,  as  a  didadtic  piece, 
the  preceptive  part  is  uninterefting  from  the  tritenefs  of  its  rule 
and  maxims;  whilft  the  ornamental  part  has  little  power  toen. 
gage  the  fancy,  from  its  want  of  appropriation.  To  tranflaa 
luch  a  poem  into  his  own  language  was  by  no  means  difficult  m 
the  clallical  fcholar;  and  if  die  public  exprefs^ho  very  liveli 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Hampfon  for  what  he  has  done,  he  may  ccr* 
foie  himfelf  with  the  refledlion,  that,  in  oerforming  it,  his  laniJ 
was  not  often  a  witnefs  to  the  vigils  of  itudioufners. 

The  Latin  of  Lowth  and  Gray  was  not  thus  eafy  to  the  trari* 
lator*  The  Odes  of  Gray,  in  particular,  poffcfs  a  curioja  f 
citasj  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  to  the  LnglU 
reader.  They  have  Ijttle  elegancies  of  expreflion  which  dilt^ 
over  them  a  fort  of  magic  charm;  but  which  Mr.'Hampi^ 
feems  to  have  utterly  difregarded—*/. 

Me  reclinatum  teneram  per  herbam ; 

Qax  leves  cuffus  aqua  cunque  ducit, 

£t  MORAS  du/a ftrepitu  lapillo 
Nectit  in  omni.\ 


The  Pcetics  if  M.  H.  Vida. 

S;reet  and  delicate  painting !  Mr.  Hampfon’s  llanza  has  not  the 
fli^hteft  rcfemblance  to  it: 


*  Here,  ftretch’d  at  eafe  upon  the  tender  grafs^ 

‘  I  gaxe  delighted  on  the  ftream  below; 

•The  fi'^uggling  w^itTs  fiftiy  murmuring  pafi, 

Y  ct  linger  o’er  the  pebbles  as  they 

Yet  every  reader  of  tafte  muft  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  foU 
lowing  tranflation — which  we  (hall  extraft  from  a  verfion  of  this 
oJe  in  ‘  Poems  chiefly  by  Gentlemen  of  Devonihire  and 
«  Cornwall’—- 

*  Stretch’d  on  fome  rivulet’s  verdant  fide 
I  mark  its  light  progreflive  tide, 

.  And  where  it  iwims  with  murmuring  play 
Om  ivery  fionc  its  jhvett  delay  *  • 

Mr.  Gray’s  much-admired  ode,  written  in  the  Album  of  the 
Grand*  Chartreufe,  opens  in  a  ft^ain  of  wonderful  fublimity : 

b  tu !  feveri  rcligio  loci, 

Quocunque  gaiidcs  nomine  (non  Icvc 
Nativa  nam  certe  fluenta 
Numcn  habet,  veterefque  fylvas ; 

Pnafentlorem  et  confpicimus  Deum  ^  . 

Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  juga, 

Clivofque  prsruptos,  fonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  nodtem— — > 

idr*  Hampfon  thus  tranflates  the  palTage : 

\  *0  thou!  the  genius  of  thefe  awful  (hades, 

V  Thefe  murmuring  ftreams,  and  dark  embowering  groves^ 

.  (For  furc  fome  god  the  bleft  recefs  pervades. 

That  facred  peace  and  fober  filence  loves , 

Wild  rocks,  and  woods  impervious  to  the  day, 

‘The  dafliing  waters,  and  the  craggy  fteep, 

'More  than  the  coftly  pile  thy  fteps  betray. 

Where  Grecian  bufts  their  fplendid  ftation  keepj’— 

The  fpirlt  of  the  original  evaporates  in  Mr,  Hampfon’s  bands; 
ot  fo  with  the  Devonihire  poet— 

*  Thou  genius  of  this  place  fevere,  — r- 

Whatever  name  delights  thy  ear !  _  -r" 

For  furely  o'er  his  native  floods. 

And  large  extent  of  antique  woods, 

No  common  power  hath  fix’d  his  reign  ; 

Thefe  devious  rocks,  this  wild  domain. 


•  VoL  I.  p.  65, 

K  3  '  Theft 


15^  Woodfall’j  PavUamenUiry  Report Sm 

♦  Thefp  cliffs  abrupt,  and  awful  found 
Of  ^ves",  this  forcit  darkening  round. 

The  prefent  Deity  unfold,  •  ’  ‘  ‘ 

More  plain  th^n- if  with, dA:(zling  gold 
Jn  cedar*d  dome  we  faw  him  Hand, 

The  work  of  Phidias’  Ikilful  hand.’— •• 

Mr.  Hampfon  has  clofed  the  poetical  part  of  the  volume  with 
oiie  original  ,pQpm,  entitled,  An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Mr. 
Keed,  who  was  loft  on  the  coaft  of  Norfolk  in  1789.  This  is 
a  plcafing  little. clalfical  effufipn..  .  .  »  <  . 

To  the  whole  are  fubjoined  notes,  which  may.  inftrudl  the. 
illiterate,  and  entertain  the  learned. 

^  -f* 

.  ;  .  ,  t’  >  J  '■*  '  *  '  jI*  ‘ 


"  . . .  '  . . ■■Mil  II  I.  Vw  1  in  I  ■  '■  I  '  JT* .  ji  !■■■  < 

Art.  XI.  TVoodfaWs  P arlianiehtary  Reports  \  with  Portraiu 
of  the  Senators.  Publijhed  in  IVcekly  Numbers.  Price  is.  each. 
Chapman, ‘Flcbt-Strect.  ./  \ 

.  ‘jfj.  *  .  i  r..  vi:.  .  '  ;♦  . 

object  of  this  periodical  publication  is,  t;o  give  an  im- 
^  partial  report  of  the  d,ebate$  that  pccur  in  the  two  houfes 
of  pailiamcnt;  with  fome  acc6unt  of  the  refpefiive  fpeakers, 
and  notes  and  illullrationf,^  fuch  as  .the  fubje£l  i)i;ider  difeuffion 
may  render  ufeful  and  inftrudlive  to  the  reader.  The  accuracy 
and  corredlnefs  of  Mr.  Woodfall  in  his  reports  arc  ^liniverfally 
acknowledged.  The  experience  and  knowledge  be  has  ac¬ 
quired,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  ^of  parliamentary  affairs,  is 
very  great;  and  his  notes  and  obfervatibns  do  as  “much  honour 
to  his  judgment,  as  his  reports  do  to  his^  memory^— Before 
Mr.  Woodfall  devoted  his  tirp^  and  talents  to  tbfs  fevere  labour, 
the  fpceebes  that  were  palmed  on  the  world  were,  for  the  mod . 
part,' framed  on  the  ground- work  of  a  few  hints,, perhap,  by 
ingenious  men  in  their  clofctsj.and  were  far  lefs  tiiuftured  with 
the  genius  and  manner  of  the  fenators  whofe  names  they  bore, 
than  thofe  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  were  compofed.  The 
candour,  accuracy,  and  wonderful  memory  of  tjiis  man,  ba- 
nifbed  tbeddle  fancies  of  pedants,  introduced  into  the  public 
accounts  of  . the  debates  in  parliament  truth  and  reality,  and 
thus  formed 'no  inconftderable  aera.ln  this  fpecies  of  political 
literature.  ^  ^ 


•  Thcfe  tranflations  are  marked  with  the  fignature  of  one  of 
the  anonymous  writers  in  the  Devonihire  Coll^Aion. 


. . 


Art. 


PHcftley’j  Appeal  to  the  Puhtle, 


Art.  XII.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Suhjefl  of  the  Riots 
in  Birmingham,  By  Jo/rph  PriejUey^  LL,  D.  F,  R,  S.  pp.i84« 
8vo.3s.6d.  Johnlon.  London,  1792. 

rsiVIDE  et  impera  is  an  old  maxim*  and  has  al^^'ays  been 
^  fuppofed  to  be  fraught  with  wifdom.  I'o  external  foiS  it 
may  be  applicable,  but  it  is  injudlcioufly  applied  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  ftate  of  a  coun  ry.  The  man  who,  to  recommend  union 
in  a  family,  required  the  impolnhle  talk  of  breaking  a  bundle  of 
rods,- which,  when  drawn  out  fmgly,  were  broken  with  eafe, 
furniftied  a  more  fuitable  emblem  Lr  the  government  of  thofe 
who  are  members  of  the  fame  fociety,  A  difeontented  party  is 

I*  lys  to  be  dreaded ;  and  occafions  of  national  diftrefs  m^y 
It  when  their  difalFe£lion  may  endanger  its  fafety  in  the 
left  degree.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  confider- 
ns,  we  are  ftreauous  advocates  for  harmony  and  peace  in  a 
ntry,  and  for  thofe  kind  and  healing  meafures  that  will  unite 
bns  of  different  fentiinents  in  friendfhip  and  a(fe£tion.  Thefe 
bonds  which  cannot  eafily  be  broken.  Strong  and  fevere 
furcs  may  pleafe  feme  perfons  better;  but.they  leave  a  fting 
ind,  and  an  acute  remembrance, ‘which, ^Iri  the  time  of  need, 
make  implacable  enemies  of  thofe  who,  by  gentle  treat- 
itj^would  have  been  ftedfaft  and  zealous  friends.  It  was 
•efbre  with  extreme  uneafinefs  and  crief  that  we  heard  of  the 
s  at  Birmingham ;  and  while  we  felt  for  the' fufferers,  we 
ced  forward  with  pain  to  the  difagreeable  confequences  which 
f  were  likely  to  produce  in  future.  ^ 

t  was  natural  to  expedt  an  account  in  writing  of  the  unhappy 
ir;  and,  lo!  Dr.  Priellley  firft  enters  the  field  with  a  full 
ation  of  the  bufinefs  from  beginning  to  end*  According  to* 
>  a  fpirit  of  the  moft  fervent  bigotry  had  long  prevailed  in 
clergy  of  the  eftablifhment  at  Birmingham  againft  the  dif- 
ers.  4  This  was  carried  fo  far,  that  when  invited  to  a  fune- 
they  would  not  walk  along  with  the  difl'enting  minifters. 
t  application  of  the  diflenters  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of 
teft  a£t  widened  the  breach,  and  increafed  the  diflike.  To 
^  a  height  did  the  rancour  againft  the  noricons  proceed,  that 
vas  not  uncommon,  if  we  may  credit  the  Doctor,  for  many 
the  inhabitants  to  drink  ‘  damnation  to  the  prefbyterians.^ 
this  fource  our  author  traces  the  riots,  which  he  confiders 
the  momentary  phrenzy  of  the  mob,  but  the  deliberate 
^  of  the  high-church  party,  as  he  calls  them.  In  proof  of 
'  plan,  he  mentions,  among  other  things,  letters  read  to  the 
*ulace  at  Dr.  Frieftley’s  and  at  Mr.  RufleFs  houfe,  which 
pretended  to  be  written  by  diflenters,  and  threatened  the 
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deftrir£lion  of  church  and  king.  He  likewife  enumerates  manyl 
expreflions  of  the  mob,  which  they  muft  have  learnt  from  theij 
fuptriors,  and  which  prove  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that  what 
thev  did  would  be  highly  acceptable  both  to  church  and  king. 

Such  is  tire  fubftance  of  the  Do£lor’s  narrative,  which  isin.| 
termixed  with  a  variety  of  niifcellanebus  refledtions  and  rea. 
foriings.  Riots  have  frequently  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from | 
a  dsjliberate  plan,  w*hen  they  were  produced  merely  by  a  chain 
cf  fortuitous  circumfiances,  the  exillence  and  operation  of  whick 
human  wifdom  could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent.  This  was 
remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  dreadful  London  riots  of  17805  ami 
it  may  have  been  fo  at  Birmingham  too. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Reply  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Priejiley*s  Appeal  to  tit 
Public  on  the  Suhjeol  of  the  late  Riots  at  Bir?nlngham  5  in  Fin* 
dication  of  the  Clergy^  and  ether  refpe^ahle  Inhabitants  of  tit 
Town.  By  the  Riv.  Edward  Burn.^  A.  M.  Le^urcr  of  St, 
A/ary*Sj  Birmingham,  pp.  132.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Baldw 
London,  1792. 


aJJDI  alteram  partem,^  Is  a  neceflary  counfel  in  all  matters 
of  controverfy.  In  oppofition  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  Mr.  Burr 
one  of  the  clergy  of  Birmingham,  enters  the  lifts,  armed  cap-a 
pee.  He  gives  the  Dodlor  the  lie  in  almoft  every  thing  he  has 
advanced.  He  maintains  that  the  clergy  of  Birmingham  w’ert 
not  polluted  by  a  fpirit  of  bigotry.  He  denies  that  it  was  cut 
tbmary  for  the  church  people  to  drink  damnati^  n  to  the  prefby 
tcrians.  The  riots  he  attributes  to  an  infamous  handbill  whici 
was  circulated  a  few  days  before,  the  author  of  which  merit 
the  moft  exemplary  puniflament.  This,  fays  Mr.  Burn,  irn 
tated  the  common  people  againft  the  gentlemen  who  wifhedto 
celebrate  the  French  revolution,  as  being  unfriendly  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  enemies  to  church  and  king.  I'he  clergy,  heboWt 
afferls,  were  fo  far  from  favouring  the  riots,  that  they  did  even 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  them  ;  and  when  the  riots  li'j 
take  place,  they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  quell  thciT! 
and  thereby  expofed  themfelves  to  imminent  danger, 
of  having  iniquity  imputed  to  them,  every  impartial  obfervfi 
would  fay  that  their  conduit  was  highly  meritorious.  T^' 
exertions  of  certain  individuals  among  the  laity  of  our  churci 
do  them  great  honour,  and  make  them  rank  high  among 
nidft  eminent  citizens  of  England  for  virtue,  catholicifm, 
public  fpirit.  Whether  thefe  were  folitary  inftances  of  civi!^ 
or  fpccimens  of  the  general  fpirit  of  the  people  of  Birniingb^t^ 
Mr.  Burn  does  not  fay. 
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Ttie  manner  in  which,  as  our  author  informs  us,  the  clergy 
of  Birmingham  aSed  in  printing  fomc  cxtrafts  from  a  preface 
of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  to  Mr.  Burn,  and  fending  it  to  all  the  mem- 
Ibcrs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  dav  before  the  affair  of  the 
tell  aft  came  on, -  with  a  view  to  prejudice  them  againft  the  dif- 
fenters  in  their  application  for  its  repeal,  was  by  no  means  ho* 
nourablc.  The  members  of  parliament  might  very  fafely  have 
been  left  to  themfelvcs  on  the  occafion.  Befidcs,  to  Ly  the  im- 
prudencc  or  faulty  conduft  of  an  individual  to  the  charge  of,  a 
whole  body,  was  unworthy  of  literary  men  and  teachers  of  re¬ 
ligion.  We  can  aflure  Mr,  Burn,  that  when  we  hinted  to  fomc 
diffenters  that  Dr.  Prieftley  was  confidered  as  their  leader  and 
their  head,  they  fpurned  at  the  idea  with  indignation.  The 
church  people,  they  faid,  were  greatly  miftaken  as  to'  the 
Doftor’s  influence  among  them ;  for  they  never  had  been  go¬ 
verned  by  him  in  any  one  inftance;  and  that,  in  faft,  the 
Doftor,  and  all  his  Socinian  adherents  and  difciples,  did  not, 
as  to  numbers,  form  one  tweritieth  part  of  the  difiemers  in 
England. 

An  awkward  circumflance  occurs  in  this  pamphlet,  which, 
however,  Mr.  Burn  frankly  acknowledges  ami  correfts.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  bigotry  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Dr.  Prieftley  had  charged  them  with  publifhing  a  refo- 
lution,  forbidding  the  children  of  the  Sunday  fchools  to  attend 
public  worfliip  at  meeting,  although  the  dilfentcrs  contributed 
to  their  fupport.  ‘  This  charge  Mr.' Burn  abfolutcly  denied, 
and  accufed  the  Doftor  of  being  a  falfe  accufer  of  his  brethren. 
However,  it  appears  from  authentic  documents,  that  fuch  a  re- 
folutioii  was* palled;  that  one  of  the  clergy  prefided  in  the  com- 
nittce  at  th^  time;  and  that  it  was  notihed  in  the  newfpapers: 
but  it  feems  they  had  all  forgotten  it.  Mr.  Burn  offers  a  can¬ 
did  apology  for  his  millake.— ejl  errore* 


[RT.  XIV.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  Riots 
at  Birmingham.  Part  11.  7o  which  is  added^  a  Letter  from 
IVilliam  Rujfell^  Efq.  to  the  Author.  ^  By  fofeph  Prieftley^ 
LL.D.  F.R.S,  pp.  210.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Johnfon.  *  Lon¬ 
don,  1792; 


Burn’s  defence,  we  thought,  would  have  fettled  the 
bufinefs ;  biit  Dr.  Prieftley  follows  him  with  a  reply,  and 
ombats  every  part  of  it.  He  infifts  upon  it,  that  the  clergy 
Birmingham  were  always  remarkable  for*  bigotry.  The 
^^ighbourhood  of  Birmingham  was  the  head-quarters  of  Sachc- 
and  the  (pirit  of'cory  high-church  has  fiouriihed  there 

ever 
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ever  fince.  The  Doctor  adduces,  various  proofs  of  the  bigo^ 
of  the  clergy  in  refufing  to  walk  at  funerals  with  diflenting  nii. 
nifters;  and,  a^ong  others,  the  fallowing  merry  feene,  which 
we  (houid  like  to  have  been  prefent  at:  At  the  funeral  of  Mr, 

*  Gifborne,  when  Mr.  Dovey  refufed  to  walk  in  proceflion  with 

*  Mr.  Bourn,  a  man  of  aSivity^?ind  fpirit,  the  following  pica, 

*  fant  circumftance  happened;  Mr.  Dovey  meeting  thecorpfe, 
^  and  finding  Mr.  Bourn  walking  before  it,  directed  him  to 

*  walk  behind.  Mr..  Bourne  not  .complying  with  .this  order, 
‘  Mr.  Dovey  endeavoured  to  outwalk  him  j  but  Mr.  Bourn, 
‘  being  as  nimble  as  he,  kept  up  with  him,  till,  the  redlor, 

*  quickening  his  pace,  they  both  fairly  ran  for  it,  till  they  got 
\  to  the  church*door.  Mr.  Dovey  was  fo  much  offended,  that, 

*  after  the  funeral,  his  pride  getting  the  better  of  every  other 
\  confideratlpn,  he  fent  back  the  hatband  aiid  fcarf,  and  even  the 

*  pins  that  had  been  ufed  on  the  occafion.’ 

The  difeourfes  of  the  clergy  about  the  time  of  the  application 
for  a  repeal  of  the,  teft  aft  he  reprefents  as  having  a  very  bad 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  In  oppofition 
to  Mr.  Burn’s  account  of  the  conduft  of  the  magift rates,  the 
Doftor  avers,  that  they  appeared  to  encourage  the  mob ;  that 
they  were,  fome  of  them,  intoxicated  during  the  time  of  the 
riots,  and  took  no  pains  to  quell  them.  From  the  many  par¬ 
ticular  inftances  which  are  here  adduced  of  Mr.  Carles  and 
Dr.  Spencer’s  behaviour,  every  one  muft  own,  that,  if  true, 
they  were  culpable  in  the.  higheft  degree,  and  merited  the  fc- 
vereft  punifhment.  Some  of  the  clergy  too  come  in  for  a  fhare 
cf  keen  reprehenllon ;  .and,  if  matters  were  as  the  Doftor  ftates, 
they  juftly  deferye  it.  Some  individuals  of  the  church  people 
the  Doftor  highly  conimends  for  their  fpirited  and  benevolent 
exertions.j  but  he  is  very  feyere  in  bis  cenfures  of  the  majority. 

We  hope  Mr.  Burn  will  again  come  forward  iii  defence 
the  magiftrates  and  clergy,  and  refeue  them  from  the  charges 
which  arc  here  brought  againft  them.  If  he  do  not,  the  readers 
of  this  pamphlet  muft  retain  a-very  unfavourable  idea  of  the’ir 
fpirit  and  behaviour,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  announces  that  he  can 
bring  affidavits  to  confirm^tbe  chief  things  that  he  has  here 
aflerted.  This  fecond  part  of  the  Doftor’s  is  more  ftrikinf 
than  the  firft,  as*  it  defeends  to  particulars,  and  mentions  il¬ 
lumes  of  perfons,  places,  circumftances,  &c. 

We  arc- very  forry  to  hear  Dr.- Prieftley  aflfert,  that  the 
of  party  was  carried  to  Warwick  affixes;  that  it  manifeftedit- 
felf  in  the  conduft  of  the  accufers  and  the  juries,  and  prevented 
him  and  the  other  fufferers  from  obtaining  fubftantial  juftice 
He  himfelf  obtained  a  verdift  for  little  more  than  one  half  oftfe 
damages  which  he  had  fuftained;  and  even  that  had  not  bet 
paid. him  when  this  pamphlet  was  fent  to  the  prefs. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  bad  a  (pint> 
sdifplayed  itfelf  at  Birmingham  about  a  trifle.  Their,  keen* 
d  lading  animofities  may  do  their  town  and  com'mon  intcreft^ 
irreparable  injury.  'I'he  papifts  of  France  were  ib  blinded 
bigotry,  that  they  did  not  fee  that  the  proteftants,  whom,  by 
pealing  the  edidl  of  Nantes,  they  drove  from  their  country, 
ould  carry  their  manufaitures  with  them:  but  this  has  long 
c  been  realifed  j  and  it  fhould  ferve  for  a  leflbn  to  every  coun-  • 
under  heaven.  We  earneftly  wifli  all  commercial  men  to* 
member,  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  preferve  harmony  and* 
acej  and  that  quarrels  only  injure  their  common  concerns, 
hey  may  feel  pleafure  at  feeing  a  rival  go  away;  but  befides^ 
confiderations  already  adduced,  it  would  be  ufeful  for  them  * 
refleft  for  a  moment,  that  the  man  who  leaves  England,  and 
rics  with  him  his  fortune  and  his  fkill,  takes  away  neither  the  ^ 
es  nor  the*  poor ;  and  that  thofe  who  remain  behind  muft  pay 
onej  and  maintain  the  other. 


IT.  XV.  '  The  Chrijiian  •  Aiinijier^s  affetiionate  Advice  to  a ' 
new-married  Couple,  pp.  106.  i2mo.  is.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
London,  I793«  ' 

pHE  author  of  this  little  book  feems  a  well-difpofcd,  fenfi^ 

Ible  man.  His  advice,  if  clofely  followed,  would  enfure 
inefs  to  the  married  (late,  as  far  as  happinefs  can  be  etv-  ' 
ion  this  fide  of  the  grave.  With  refpeit  to  ihe  attentions'* 
from  married  perfons  to  their  relations,  there  is  much  pro-  " 
y  in  his  inftrudtions.  ‘  ^  While  the  bonds  of  matrimony  * 
ill  a  t-be  fuiFered  -to  difTolve  thofe  of  filial  piety,  it  may  be  ' 
well,  however,  to  fuggeft  this  hint  to  married  perfons:  ‘ 
them  avoid,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  duty  to  a  relation,  ** 
It  kind  of  manner  in  attending  to  them  which  is  calculated 
awaken  jealoufy  in  the  married  partner.  Through  an  in-  ' 
Qreet  negle£i  of  this  rule  of  prudence,  the  vifit  of  a  rela- 
►a  has  fdmetimes  been  the  epocha  of  mifery  to  a  couple  who 
ve  hitherto  lived  in  harmony.  .Cannot  we  be  glad  to  (ee  a 
prent,  a  fifter,  or  a  brother,  w’ithout  reducing  a  wife  or  a 
pilband  to  a  cypher  in  the  houfe  during  their  ftay  in  it?  Is 
I  prudent  to  be  fo  profufe  in  our  attentions  to  them  as  to  lead 
pe  partner  of  our  life  to  have  an  intereft  in  their  departure  Pu¬ 
shing  can  be  more  judicious  than  the  following  :  ‘  A  num-. 
mt  of  little  things  become  the  objefts  of  your  attention ;  nor 
■uft  they  be  pafled  over  becaufe  they  arc  little.  Little  things 
felt  to  have  great  power,  when  they  a£t  upon  a  tender 
vt*  An  infeiSl  could  have  blinded  Sampfon  when  in  his  full  ^ 
w^ogth.  No  fmall  portion  of  the  uneafinefles  that  have  em— 
»tered  married  life  has  arifen  out  of  the  infect  occurrences 
S.  ^  that 
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*  that  every  day  produces;  and,  contemptible  as  they  are  !| 

*  thefnr*lves,  th?y  muft  be  watched,  on  account  of  the  mifehiefj 

*  of  which  they  are  capable.  There  is  no  evil  that  petty  ocJ 

*  currcnces  more  frequently  generate  than  frivolous  difputes\  nor 

*  arc  there  many  things  which  it  is  more  the  intereft  of  tht 
^  married  pair  to  guard  againjl.  Above  all  things,  avoid  di 
‘  pate?.  The  contentions  of  a  wife  (f.iith  Solomon)  area 

continual  dropping.’^  Drop  after  drop  wears  a  deeper  im. 

*  preCion  than  a  thoufand  ftorms.  What  therefore  is  thatun. 

*  thinking  woman  about  who  indulges  a  litigious  fpirit  on  every 
‘  •occafion ;  who  will  debate  every  point,  and  have  the  laft  wori 
^  ahont  ftraws  ?  She  is  forcing  her  hufband  into  a  focietyn 
‘  which  he  has  had,  perhaps,  many  objcdlions,  none  of  wiki 
^  he' will  feel,  at  length,  in  the  refuge  it  afFoids  him  fromtlic 

*  mifery  of  inceflTant  debate,  Thcfe  frivolous  and  vexatious  dif. 
<  pu:  es  about  the  trifles  of  the  moment,  have  produced  raor: 
^  zWenation  in  married  people  by  their  frequent  xmuations^  than 

*  the  moft  alannins:  crimes;  and  have  been  the  root  of  the 
‘  wjrft*  Whatever  you  forget  befide,  let  me  conjure  you  beth 

*  to  remember  the  mifehiefs  of  frivolous  litigation.^ . 

From  the  ftyle  and  language  of  this  work,'  we  fliould  judge 
that  the  author  of  it  is  by  no  means  acquainted  with  the  prin. 
ciples  of  fine  writing.  He  is  never  elegant ;  he  is  often  inac. 
curate ;  he  is  fometimes  vulgar.  ‘  Many  a  man,  wife  in  hUm 
^account.* — ‘  An  unnatural  creature  to  every  body  elfe.’ — ‘  By 
•which  this  ftate  may  he  purged.* — ^  The  obligations  yo\xm 

*  under.* — ‘  Generally  fuppofed.  The  general  idea,*  &c  - 

*  Little  outbreakings  of  weaknefTes.* — ^  The  emollients  and  the 

*  fwcetcneis  of  life.* — ‘  Thereby  we  obtain.* — ‘  Long  adhered 

*  to.* — ‘  One  can  have  but  a  poor  opinion.* — ‘  A  mind  imimi 

*  with  the  views.* — ‘  Moft  of  the  pains  I  have  been  at.* 
Notwithftanding  thefe  little  blemifhes,  we  arc  greatly  obliged 

to  the  *  Chriftian  Minijier*  for  his  ‘  affetiionate  advice than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  feafonable  at  a  time  when  frivolouf- 
nefs  and  difiipation  feem  to  have  gained  an  alarming  influence; 
and  not  only  to  infect  the  higher  rai^ks,  but  to  loofen  the  tics  of 
barmany  among  the  inferior  orders  of  mankind. 


Akt.  XVI.  J  Sermojty  preached  at  Oxford  Chapel^  on  Sundej) 
Ijth  Adarcky  1793.  by  the  Rcvl  Robert  Lowth^  A.  M. 
bendary  of  St.  PauPs.  pp.  15.  4to.  IS.  Cadell.  LcB' 
don,  J793. 

The  defign  of  the  (ermon  is  , to  make  the  people  of  England 
thankful  and  obedient.  This  end  Mr.  Lowib  endeavour* 
to  accomplifh  by  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  French,  aro 
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extolling  the  Englifli  conftitution.  The  portrait  of  our  repub* 
lican  neighbours,  which  is  dr^wn  with  the  commoo-p  acc  cc* 
lours  of  the  day,  murder,  aflaffination,  impiety,  atheifm,  equality, 
anarchy,  is  a  caricature  \  and  ours  is  a  fiattering  likentfs.  Mr, 
Lowih’s  dcfcriptioii  of  the  happinefs  of  the  poor  is  very  pretty, 
and  would  do  charmingly  for  a  romance.  ,  Were  he  in  a  fitu- 
ation  where  he  could  earn  or.ly  eight  or  nine  /hillings  a  wecic 
for  the  fupport  of  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  he  w  »uld 
not  be  fo  much  enamoured  with  the  felicity  of  a  poor  man’s 
flats.  While  our  author  was  inveighing  agaioft  the  madnefh 
of  the  French  republicans,  it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  turn 
his  eyes  from  France  to  Poland,  ar.d  to  have  /hewn  his  audience 
the  horrors  of  defpotlfm,  and  the  hwlefs  rapacity  of  the  bour^ 
rcaus  courroniiy  who,  without  the  fliadow  of  a  juft  pretence, 
are  dividing  among  themfelves  that  unhappy  country.’ 


'  For  the  ENGLISH  REVIE  fV. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
for  FEBR^JARY  1794- 

i^HE  Meeting  of  Parliament  cafried  us  back,  with  the 
*  "retrofpe£ls  of  parliament,  in  our  political  fpeculations  for 
kft  month,  to  a  fummary  review  of  the  principal  events  of 
1793;  which  we  now  continue,  and  conmit  with  more  recent 
occurrences  and  tranfacSIons.  In 

t 

GREAT-RRITAIN 

a  kind  of  tacit  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  grand  principles  of  government,  by  calling  on  the  people  to 
form  counter- aflbeiations  for  the  prevention  of  reform  according 
tofome^  but  dangerous  innovation,  according  to  others.  The 
counter  aflbeiations  wxre  carried  on  with  vigour  in  moft  parts 
of  the  Britifh  kingdoms. — It  was  maintained  by  fome,  that  the 
laws  of  our  excellent  conftitution  were  fufHcieiit  to  call  forth 
the  public  energy  for  its  defence.  But,  when  the  minds  of  men 
are  warmed  with  zeal,  laws  already  made  feem  cold  and  inani- 
t^^atc  things.  Even  the  laws  of  the  Diviue  Being,  colledled  in 
afacred  code,  appear  infufScient  to  religious  fanatics,  who  bind 
hemfelves  by  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  to  the  per- 
ormance,  as  it  were,  of  works  of  fupererogation.  Political 
^rmth,  in  17Q3,  fliaped  for  itfelf  in  this  country,  a  fimilar 
j^uurfe;  ftrengthening  .the  hands  of  miniftry  for  the  prefent,  but 
having  an  example  that*  may  palfy  the  hands  of  future  admU  * 

niilratloiis. 
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fiiftratlonS)  anj  even  (hake  the  foundations  of  the  Britifh  go. 
vernment.  The  militia  were  called  out;  fortifications  wtn 
ftrengthened  ;  and  the  apprehenfions  of  danger  increafed  by  pro. 
parattons  for  fafety.  • 

-  The  conduct  of  the 

'  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

in  the  internal  management  of  the  empire,  difgraced  the  cani 
of  liberty,  and  (hewed  how  quickly  mankind  would  relapfe  intj 
lavage  barbarity,  if  freed  from  the  reftraints  of  laws  and  reli. 
^on.  The  doctrine  of  the  facred  feriptures,  that  there  isi 
Human  nature  a  native,  original,  Unprovoked,  and  difintereftci 
inclination  to  evil^,  was  never  (b  ftrongly  confirmed  by  huraa 
life  and  actions,  as  by  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  French,  who 
ivantonly  revelled  in  blood,  gloried  in  their  (hame,  and,  whik 
they  denied  the  authenticity,  feemed  to  verify  the  maxims  d 
revealed  religion.  All  principle,  all  faith,  all  natural  afFeftion; 
feemed  to  be  banifhed  from  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were  Ac 
moft  active  in  the  fecond  revolution  f ;  and  all  things  were  in. 
vedved  in  diftruft,  fear,  oppreffion,'  rapine,  plunder,  ani 
phrenzy.  .  No  man  could  pnfi'efs  wealth,  nobility,  cr  rcfpeftabk 
diftinftion  of  any  kind,  with  impunity.  The  Convention,  in 
general,  w^as  fuch  as  the  vileft  of  the  people  (now  brought  into 
play  according  to  the  downw’ard  progreflion  of  civil  commotion), 
by  whom  they  were  formed  and  directed  ;  or,  if  they  attempt^ 
to  exert  an  authority  of  their  own,  it  was  found  fufficient 
command  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  but  not  to  reftraia 
them. 

^  -  _ 

The  enormities  committed  by  the  French,  who  threaterei 

to  fpread  democratical  licentioufnefs  all  around  them,  continued 
in  Britain  a.  fpirit  of  hoftile  indignation  and  refiftance;  whick 
the  court  was  certainly  at  no  pains  to  appeafe,  but  rather  to 
inflame.  As  the  feafon  advanced,  and  the  winter  approached, 
an  appeal,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  had  been  made  at 
the  loginning  of  the  year,  was  A  t  on  foot ;  intended,  as  ha> 
been  fuppofed,  to  found  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  on  the  fubjeS  « 
the  war,  and,  by  an  artful  addrefs  to  the  generofity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  lead  them  into  a  notion  that  they  were  its  genuine! 
authors  and  patrons.  A  fubfeription  was  opened  by  fome  ageno 
of  the  miniftry,  for 

WARM  CLOTHING 

for  the  Britifh  troops  ferving  on  the  continent.  Some,  called 
this  elemofynary  manceuvre,  low  cunning,*  and  even,  to  a  cer* 

•  Aflerted  not  only  by  theologians,  but  by  certain  philofophcrs> 
ti  the  Abbe  St.  Real,  &c. 

't  That  of  September  17O2#  . 
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tain  degree,  unconAitutional,  as  no  armed*  force  ought  to  be 
maintained  without  the  exprefs  confent  of  parliament ;  and  as 
It  was  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  all  things- neceffary 
for  the  public  fervice  at  the  public  cxpcnce,  and  raifed  by  equiU 
able  impofts.  ,  Others  confidered  it  as  an  homage  to  the  nation 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  paid  by  the  Emperor,  and  the. King 
of  Spain,  to  their  fubjefts ;  when,  inftead  of  impofing  taxes^ 
they  gracioufly  accepted  benevolences  or  voluntary  comri^ 

5)utionS4  • 

I  A  great  failure  happened  in  many  of  our  great  mercantile 
^nd  manufafturing  houfes ;  as  appeared,  at  firft  fight,  on  ac** 
^ount  of  the  war,  which  cut  off  our  intcrcourfe  with  our  neareft 
Ind  greateft  cuftomer;  but,  as  others  more  paradoxically 
jiffirmed,  through  the  very  extenfion  of  trade  and » mercantile 
^venture.  Whatever  was  the  caufc  of  this  failure^  adminiftra- 
lion,  very  properly,  endeavoured  to  obviate  its  worft-effe£ls  by 
liftributing,  in  the  way  of  loan  on  pledges,  or  depofits  of  goods, 
lx  millions  fterling.  This  plan  had  the  double  effeft  of  pre- 
lenting  much  of  that  calamity  which  muft  otherwife  have  cn* 


led,  and  of  conciliating  the  attachment  of  numbers  to  the 
refent  government, — On  the  whole,  it  was  evident  to  the 
linifter,  even  during  the  recefs  of  1793,  that  the  voice  of  the 
ation,  at  leaft  of  the  great  holders  of  property,  was  ftill  for 
which,  however,  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  de* 
ided  and  vaft  majorities  that  appeared  for  its  continuation  iit 
oth  houfes  of  parliament  towards  the  end  of  January  1 794. 
iinong  the  arguments  that  were  urged,  or  might  have  been 
rged,  on  both  fides  of  this  great  queftion,  were  the  fol- 

wing: .  “ '  .  . 

On  the  fide  of  war  it  was  argued,  that  the  murder  of  the 
dhg  and  Queen,  and  other  noble  and  innocent  fiifferers— that 
1  the  horrors  of  France,  naturally  awakened  the  minds  of  men 
nations  to  fympathy ; .  but  a  fympathy  that  leads  to  indig* 
Mion  and  vengeance.— But 

The  prefent  differs  from  all  former  wars. .  It  is  not  a  war  of 
fida!  pride'  and  revenge,  fuch  as  is  found  in  rude  ages,  among 
frbarian  tribes  \  nor  yet  of  religion  ;  nor  yet  of  ambition,  for 
je  fubverfion  of  ftates  and  extenfion  of  conqueft.  It  is  a 
the  objeil  of  which,  on  the  part  of  France,^  is  the  fiib- 
rfion  of  government,  the  extirpation  of  religion,  the  diffolu- 
>n  of  focicty. — The  principles  which  lead  to  fuch  confe- 
ences  are  not,  indeed,  entirely  new  \  but  it  is  equally  new  and 
jfming  to  fee  them  acquire  fuch  influence  as  to  be  able,  by  the 
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alliances  by  which  it  is  fupported,  are  eafily  to  be  discovered  m 
the  natural  impulfe  which*  .leads  to  refiilance  for  the  fake  of 
(elf-prefervation,  and  in  the  union  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of 
common  danger.  The  French,  in  the  prefent  war  with  Bri, 
tain,  were  the  aggreffors :  they  endeavoured,  by  diiTeniinatitig 
their  principles,  to  difunitejhe  people  from  the*  conftitution  and 
government  of  this  country ;  they  made  war  on  our  allies,  and 
declared* war  againft  ourfe)ves,«^As  to  the  probable  fuccefsof 
the  war,  tlieir  refources,  though  great,  were  tfanfient,  as  be. 
ing*thc  fruits  of  rapine  and  blood  which  icut'up.by* the  roots 
aU  induftry,  the  only  permanent  fource  of  wealth. — The  firft 
campaign,  it  was  faid,  had  been  fingularly  -fuccefsful :  our  al¬ 
lies,'  aided  by  our  troops,  had  gained  important  advantages  on 
the  Rhine ;  we  had  crippled  the  French  marine  at  Toulon; 
we  had  taken  fome  places,  Tobago  and  St.  Nichola  Mole  in 
the ‘Weft  Indies — ^by  perfeverance  we  might  *exhauft  the  un¬ 
natural  and -fagacious  refources  of  our  enemies,  and  reduce 
them  at  laft  to  a  fit  temper  for  reafonable  negociatic)n.— What 
caLti  wc  now  do  ?  No  power  to  treat  with ;  no  fccurity.for  peacej* 
This  order  of  . things  in  France  cannot  be  permanent.  As 
^eir  refources  fail,  and  famine  invades,  the  reftraints  of  their 
iiUjointed  government  muft  become  weaker  and  weaker. 
Power  obtained  by  guilt,  and.,founded  on  atbeifm,  is*,  incom-: 
patible  with^a  new  fyftem  of  laws^of  ' any  kind,  but  moft  of  all 
with  the  rigour  of  republican  virtue.  j  •  : :  * 

It  was  (aid,  oq  the,  other  fide,  that  the  league  ^of,  Pilnit^‘ 
and  the  infamous  condu£l  of  the  combined  powers  towards  the 
republic,  of  Ppland,  naturally  .excited  at  once  .tbe^  rejencmen;) 
of  the  French  and  their  apprehenfioqs.  :  , 

^  [  To  be  continued.  ’]  . 


.  .  .To.  Correspondents.  .  ;  ♦ 

|C7*  Litters  from  Candidus,  Monitor,  and  J.  T.*  Canthrldit^ 
•  have  been  received' with  fUffure.’  Anfwers  'wlll  be  given  ti 
them  in  our  next  Number. — Before  we  reply  to  thefei  we  wait 
expectation  of  hearing  from  more  Correfpondents^  ’and  of  being  able 
to  form  fome  judg7nent  of  the  acceptation  our  Plan  is  likely  to  meet 
'  with  from  the  Public.'  *  -  •- 


^  Communications  for  Thi?  English  Review  are  jequefieJ  ts 
be'Jent  to  H.  Murray,  No.  32,  pleet-ftrect,  London;  W* 

Jtrihen  for  this  Mo’tttbly  Performance  ari  re/peCtJullj  dejind  to  gi*vi  ^ 
tbiir'Hams* 
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